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REDUCING COTTON ACREAGE. 


The ‘*‘How”’ of It 


as Mr. Hoyle Sees It—Money in Sweet Potatoes, Sor- 


ghum Hay, Cowpeas, Etc. 


Messrs. Editors: 
mers are in earnest when they say 
they will reduce their acreage in cot- 
ton to 75 per cent of the 1904 crop. 
Occasionally, however, I meet one 
who says he knows this reduction 
and a prudent marketing are the 
only means we can use to put and 
keep cotton culture on a paying ba- 
sis; but he says it is ‘‘impossible”’ for 
him to make that reduction. Let me 
say to that friend, and to all that 
think as he does, it is only an im- 
aginary impossibility. We fully ap- 
preciate the argument that you have 
a good force of hands of your own 
family and must teach them to work: 
and, that much of your land is not 
well adapted to corn. Suppose that 
is true: does that condition force 
you to plant cotton on all your land 
not good for corn, simply to keep 
your hands at work? 

If you think it does, before you do 
plant, please stop and consider the 
possibility and adaptability of your 
fields, and the home and distant de- 
mand for so many things you see 
growing in your neighbor’s fields 
that give better profits than cotton. 


Take Sweet Potatoes for an Ex- 
ample, 

and while the labor expended in their 
culture and care is much less, the 
profits are greater per acre than that 
of cotton. But, you say, if we all 
cultivate the sweets for market the 
supply will exceed the demand and 
we cannot sell them. There is truth 
in this, too; but the hog, the cow, the 
horse, and every other animal can 
help you’ save your potatoes, and 
there will always be a good demand 
for good bacon, good beef and good 
horses. Any land that will grow cot- 
ton will grow good potatoes, and with 
much less cultivation. Put part ot 
your land adapted to cotton in sweet 
potatoes. Then you have not forgot- 
ten that field of your neighbor’s that 
produced 
Four or Five Bushels of Good Sor- 
ghum Hay Per Acre, 

worth more than the cotton grown 
on twice the area of land; and it 
grew with one-fourth the labor re- 
quired to produce the cotton. 

Then, again, consider its kindred 
valuable crop — milo-maize, kaffir 
corn and the millets, all of which 
are relished by all farm animals, 
Stand drought well, and produce 
abundantly. Your argument of over- 
production will not hold good here. 

Put part of your cotton land in 
sorghum, kaflir corn, millet, etc. No 
fall passes that does not present to 
your view fields of cow-peas that al- 
most make your ‘‘mouth water,” and 
invariably make you say: ‘I am go- 
ing to sow cow-peas next year.”? You 
are honest; you think you will, but 
as the year opens and you remember 
that cotton is ‘‘money,’’ you do not 


I believe the far- , 





treat your Own judgment honest- 
ly, and you think you must put the 
whole plantation in cotton. While 
we all recognize cotton as a money 
crop, and a valuable money crop, we 
must not forget that it takes more 
money to make it than any other 
staple crop. 

Pont Korget Melons and Cowpeas. 

Put part of that cotton land in 
cow-peas. 

Now, if the 7 per cent cotton, 
the sweet potato field, the sorghum 
field and the cow-pea fields, will not 
keep your force of hands at work, 
give each of them a good-sized patch 
for melons, ‘‘goobers,’’ chufas, or 
some other useful vegetable you and 
they may choose, and teach them 
to work these; and if you still have 
some ‘“‘cotton’’ land left, and some 
children not fully employed, let the 
land grow up in weeds and briars 
and “rest” as our forefathers taught 
us, and send the children to school. 
They need that encouragement; they 
deserve it, and you owe it to them, 
and if they fail to get it they will be 
less adapted for future citizenship 
than your “cotton land’’ is for corn. 

No, my friends, I don’t think it is 
impossible to reduce the acreage, do 
you? ‘Where there is a will there 
can bea way.” If we do reduce acre- 
age, and market sensibly, the farm- 
ers will win, and the speculator 
loose; but if we do not, we give our 
labor to the speculator who has 
grown rich on the supposed impossi- 
bilities and misguided toil of the 
farmer. P. A. HOYLE. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 
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The Old Red Gullies—How to Re- 
store Them to Life and Beauty. 


Messrs. Editors: Recently I have 
seen the advice given in two good 
agricultural papers, ‘“‘Increase your 
acreage by deepening your soil.” 

Now this is very wise counsel, and 
asier done than to increase your ac- 
reage by filling up the gullies, but it 
will not improve the appearance of 
your farm as much as the latter 
course. During the present winter I 
have added about one acre to my cul- 
tivated land by this means, and can 
testify that is is cheaper than buy- 
ing, in our section, at $30 per acre. 
I don’t mean to insinuate, Mr. Editor, 
that readers of your up-to-date paper 
allow gullies to form in their culti- 
vated fields, but I am referring to the 
old ones with small trees and stumps 
on either side of them, which causes 
the plowman turning on both sides 
instead of plowing straight on. 

The first and most difficult job is 
to dig out the stumps and sprouts 
and then you are ready for a good 
two-horse turn plow, a scrape, and a 
strong, steady pair of mules. I use 
one man to drive and another to 
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plow, The stumps can be rolled in 
the gullies, but the sprouts and limbs 
should be burned. Sometimes it is 
necessary to dig off the edges of the 
gully so that the team can walk along 
the sides. Commence plowing as near 
the bottom as you can and plow to 
the top, and six to two feet on either 
side. Next use the scrape, pulling 
dirt from both sides to center of 
gully. 

This work can be done much easier 
when the soil is soft. It will pay to 
have one extra man with mattock to 
dig up roots when scraping. These 
who have no experience will be sur- 
prised how fast these old eye-sores on 
our farms can be filled and then—the 
satisfaction of looking on an un- 
broken field. 

JOHN McDOWELL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


VARIETIES OF 





CORN. 


Something About the Kinds Found 
Most Satisfactory at the Virginia 
Station. 

Messrs. Editors: Twenty varieties 
of corn were planted on the Station 
plats April 29, 1905. They matured 
from September 4th to October 25th. 
Early Leaming ripened in 128 days. 
This is a yellow corn which is well 
adapted to almost any section of the 
State. Boone County White, an im- 
proved strain from Indiana, matured 
in 132 days; Virginia Golden Dent 
in 152 days; Hickory King in 156 
days; Cocke’s Prolific in 175 days. 
Our experfence with Virginia and 
Western grown seed indicates that 
the climate has a determining influ- 
ence on the shape and character of 
the grain. Our climate does not fa- 
vor the development of a long deep 
grain with a rough top so character- 
istic of the Western corn. This in- 





dicates very clearly that Virginia far- 
mers must undertake the selection 
and improvement of strains of 
Western corn for themselves and 
that they cannot use the West- 
ern grown product, except pos- 
sibly for foundation stock. These 
varieties of corn were planted in 
checks 39.6 inches apart in each di- 
rection, which gave 4,000 hills per 
acre and 8,000 stalks. 

The importance of selecting corn 
carefully and using standard varie- 
ties was shown by the fact that 
there were only 7.5 per cent of bar- 
ren stalks in Blount’s Prolific as 
compared with 43.75 per cent in Vir- 
ginia Ensilage. There was 16.88 per 
cent of barren stalks in Boone Coun- 
ty White and Hickory King; 12.50 
per cent in Virginia Golden Dent and 
20 per cent in Leaming. Boone 
County White led in yield with 50.35 
bushels; Virginia Golden Dent was 
second, with 47.50 bushels; Cocke’s 
Prolific third, with 43.92 bushels; 
Hickory King, fourth, with 42.85 
bushels; Blount’s Prolific, with 40.35 
bushels; Johnson County White 
sixth, with 37.85 bushels, and Leam- 
ing seventh, with 37.31 bushels. 

These are some of the best varie- 
ties as revealed by one year’s investi- 
gations, and it is a question of such 
importance to the majority of our 
farmers that the work will be pushed 
vigorously this year. When it is re- 
membered that the yield of these 
twenty-six varieties grown side by 
side varied from twenty-five to fifty 
bushels, the importance of selecting 
and improving strains of corn adapt- 
ed to a given locality becomes ap- 
parent, and it is with the idea of em- 
phasizing this point that the above 
suggestions have been made. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Virginia Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg. 
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Practical Law Talks for Farmers, 











XVI.—EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 
Responsibilities and Duties of Each Defined. 
No. 16 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,” 

prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


The most important relations in private life 
are, first, that of husband and wife; second, that 


of parent and child; and, third, that of em- 
ployer and employee—master and servant at 
common law. The relation of guardian and ward 
is one of artificial parentage arising upon the 
death of the parents, and is a creation of the 
law. 


While these terms ‘‘employer”’ and ‘‘employee”’ 
in their relation to each other, embrace some in- 
stances of service not strictly within the old com- 
mon law doctrine of master and servant, yet for 
practical purposes they mean the same as was 
meant by master and servant; and the words 
employer and employee sound better to modern 
ears. 
and Servant’? or ‘Employer and Em- 

ployee.” 


**Master 


Blackstone divides servants into three sorts: 
(1) menial, or domestics; (2) apprentices, and 
(3) laborers, who are only hired by the day or 
week and who do not live within the curtilage 
as part of the family. But in later times the 
word ‘‘servant” has assumed a broader meaning, 
and it is now, in the law books, applied to all 
who are employed to personally render service 
to another in other manner than in the pursuit 
ot an independent vocation, and are, in such ‘sser- 
vice, under the control and management of that 
other. A person who works for another ‘on his 
own hook’’ in an independent occupation, carry- 
ing out the will of that other in the result of his 
labor and not in the way and method prescribed 
by that other, is a contractor and not a servant. 
The employer or master stands toward the em- 
ployer or servant in such a relation as that he 
not only decides and controls the results of the 
work of the employee, but also can, if he will, 
order and direct the means by which, and the 
manner in which, the work shall be done. Where- 
ever, then, one man has the right to select an- 
other to render him service, the power to dis- 
charge him at will, and the right to say what 
shall be done, and the means and the manner by 
which, and how, the work shall be done, thereby 
exists the relation of employer and employee, 
—master and servant. 


Contract the Basis of the Relation of Employer 
and Employee. . 

The relation of employer and employee rests 
entirely upon contract. The employee is obliged 
to render service and the employer to pay the 
agreed, or the reasonable, compensation for the 
service. If, therefore, one man should do work 
upon another’s crop or farm without the owner’s 
request, knowledge or consent, the laborer could 
not demand anything for such service, however 
valuable it might have been. 

Duration of Contract Hiring. 

In England, whatever may be the class of work 
contracted for, the general rule is that wherever 
there is no mention made of the time or duration 
of service, the hiring (unless there is a stipula- 
tion as to the manner of payment which may in- 
terpret the meaning of the contract) will be pre- 
sumed to be for a year. In most of the States 
ot the Union, and in North Carolina, however, 
the opposite is the presumption; and if no time 
is specified, the contract of hiring is terminable 
at will by either party. If the employer chooses 
to avail himself of his right to end the contract 
at his will, of course he must pay to the employee 


tor the time that he performed such services. 
In the case of Edwards vs. the Seaboard R. R. 
(121 N. C. Rep.) our Supreme Court decided 


that a contract to pay for services at a stipulated 
rate, per year, no time being specified, was not 
a contract for any definite period, or for a year, 
but was indefinite as to time and terminable at 
the will of either party. The amount stipulated 
to be paid for the service was regarded only 
as the aggregate of the gross service annually, 
if the service should continue so long. 
Duties and Privileges of the Employer. 

It is the duty of the employer to furnish the 
employee work for the time specified where the 
contract is for a definite period; and upon his 
failure to do so—where the employee stands 
ready to do the work contracted to be done-— 
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the employee is entitled to demand and recover 
the amount agreed on, notwithstanding he did 
not perform the service. And an employer has 
no right to require service of an employer en- 


tirely or substantially different from that which 
the employee contracted to render. In some 
courts it has been held, too, that where an em- 
ployee for a particular character of work has 
rendered on the request of the employer service 
outside of the course of his employment, he is 
entitled to compensation for such service although 
there is no express agreement to that effect. 
W. A. MONTGOMERY. 


MORE 


FERTILIZER TALK. 


Applying Lime to the Soil. 


— 


I. Advantages o 


Messrs. Editors: I am a farmer by birth and 
by choice, and am interested in the welfare of 
the Southern farms and farmers. We have made 
progress because we sensibly lay aside old ways 
for new and improved methods: we are combin- 
ing knowledge with our experience. 

As a step forward now I advocate the use of 
lime on our land; its use is giving most satis- 
factory results. <A fertile soil is one that has 
plenty of plant-food in such a form that the 
plant can make use of it. John W. Spencer says: 
“We asked the question why mullein ean thrive 
on a piece of poor soil, and wheat cannot. Many 
replies were that mullein took different plant- 
food than the wheat. This is not true. All 
plants require the same elements, but not always 
in the same proportions. Some plants, like a 
hardy goat, can find sustenance on a rocky hill- 
side, and other plants, like the high-bred sheep, 
must have the food easily digestible, or as is 
generally said in available form.” 

On the thirteen elements of plant-food derived 
from the soil, nitrogen, phosphorus, ammonia, 
lime, and potash are nearly always lacking, so 
it is these substances we should consider when 
we fertilize our lands. Cottonseed meal will 
give the ammonia, agricultural lime will provide 
the lime, and peavines contain nitrogen. 

A finely divided, mellow soil is more productive 
than a hard lump soil, both containing the same 
plant-foods, because: it holds and keeps more 
moisture, has less variable extremes of tempera- 
ture, holds more air, hastens the decomposition 
of mineral elements. allows a better root-hold to 
the plant, affords greater surface to the roots. 
We can mellow our soil by thorough plowing, 
fall plowing, and by applying agricultural lime. 

The effects of lime in mellowing land may be 
oberved by working up a ball of stiff clay with 
common water; and working up a ball of stiff clay 
with lime water. The first one will be hard when 
it dries, and the one worked up with the lime 
will readily fall to pieces. I, 

Harnett Co., N. C. 


Words. 


Potash—The potash obtained from wood ashes 
is really a carbonate of potash. The word potash 
as used in fertilizer literature, means a combina- 
tion of oxygen and potassium, and is khown as 
the oxide of potassium. 

Potassium—The basie element in potash. 
is never found pure in nature. 

Muriate of Potash—A mineral product obtain- 
ed from the German potash mines. It is a com- 
bination of potash and chlorine, and contains 
about fifty per cent of potash. 

Sulphate of Potash—A mineral product from 
the German Potash mines. It is a combination 
of sulphur and potash and contains about fifty 
per cent of potash. 

Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia—A mineral pro- 
duct from the German potash mines. It is a 
combination of sulphur, potash and magnesia, and 
contains 27 to 30 per cent of potash, 

Kainit—A crude product obtained, without any 
refining, from German potash mines. It contains 
about twelve per cent of potash and thirty per 
cent of common salt, 

Potassic—Pertaining to or containing potash. 
Words pertaining to phosphorus and nitrogen 
will be found in other parts of this issue. 


II. Some Fertilizer 


It 








Let Our Readers Give Their Exeprience. 


IT am greatly pleased with your paper. I think 
every farmer ought to take it. I earry about 
one hundred head of hogs and fifty head of cattle. 
Will some stock raiser tell me which is the best 
breed for beef and pork? I sow oats and then 
cowpeas for feed. I bought a poor farm twelve 
vears ago, that was considered worthless, and 
now I grow from six to fourteen barrels of corn 
to the acre, and a bale and a half of cotton. 
I am raising my old seed corn I started with. 
Tell me if those new varieties advertised will do 





better. If so, what one you prefer for stiff and 
black land? I have Russell’s Big boll cotton, and 
find it too late to suit my land. Please tell me 
what will do better for stiff, rich land. , 
D. H. WILLIAMSON. 
3ethel, N. C. 





Tests of Commercial Culture of Nitrogen-Fixing 
Bacteria. 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
makes this official statement: 

The extravagant and misleading claims contain- 
ed in some of the advertising matter now ap- 
pearing in regard to inoculating material for 
legumes make it necessary again to eall atten- 
tion to the limitations of the value of inoculation, 
Summarized from our bulletins, they may be 
stated as follows: 

No beneficial results can be expected for a par- 
ticular crop if the bacteria for that crop are al- 
ready present in the soil. 

But little, if any, benefit can be expected from 
the use of these bacteria if the ground is de- 
cidedly in need of other fertilizers, such as phos- 
phates, potash, or lime. 

But little, if any, benefit can be expected from 
inoculation if the soil is already rich in nitrogen. 





As a Bladen Farmer Sees It. 


Messrs. Editors: It does me good to read the 
letters snd experiences of good farmers. But it 
makes me feel a stronger interest in our home 
farmers when I read such good experiences from 
adjoining counties and see none from our home 
eourty, old Bladen. It certainly can’t be because 
we have no good farmers, for I feel sure we have; 
but I am afraid we have not enough experi- 
mental farmers. Jf a maf plants and cultivates 
by the same old method year after year, how ean 


ke expect to learn an easier and more profitable 
way of farming ? 
I will make this assertion: that if any man 


will take The Progressive Farmer, and read only 
the writings of Messrs. C. C. Moore and S, H. 
Hobbs, just in those few columns he is sure to get 
his dcllar’s worth, and if he wants to thribble it, 
just practice for a little while some of the good 
advice they are giving to farmers. 
D. M. SMITH. 
Bladen Co., N. C. 





Need or Improved Machinery. 


Good machinery and labor-saving tools are be- 
coming more of a necessity every year. Labor is 
the largest bill of expense on the farm, and any 
tool that will lessen labor is a money-saver. The 
“hired man” who ean do almost anything, and 
works faithfully for his employer’s interest, is not 
so common as he used to be. There is still good 
farm help to be had, but the supply is not equal 
to the demand. Our bright young men have been 
lured away to the city by the prospect of better 
wages and less arduous labor. When we think of 
the way work was done on the farm fifty years 
ago we can hardly blame them; but now, aside 
from, the lack of society, the young man can do 
as well on a farm, as at manual labor in the city. 
In fact, he will have more money at the end of 
the year, for while his wages may not be as large, 
his expenses will be proportionately less—Farm- 
er’s Voice. 





What Farmers Should Read. 


At this season when everybody on a farm is 
busy from dawn to dusk, there is necessarily lit- 
tle reading of newspapers. Haven’t time to read, 
we have heard many a farmer say at this time of 
the year. Some men go so far as to cut off their 


papers until the busy work time has past. We 
think, of course, they err in doing so. Suppose 


the busy season lasted twelve months in the year. 
Suppose there was “no time to read” during the 
entire period. It is not necessary to suppose 
what the result would be. Every man ought to 
take time to read his newspaper, and he should 
have a newspaper in his home, whether he reads 
it or not: there are his children. And this brings 
up the thought, what newspapers, what current 
literature should he have in his home. We think 
he should take his best county paper. That gives 
him the home news. To that he should add the 
Lest of the semi-weeklies published by the daily 
papers. That would give him the general news 
of the world. Then he ought to have a paper 
like The Progressive Farmer—in fact every far- 
mer ought to take The Progressive Farmer. It 
is indispensable. Finally, he should subscribe to his 
church paper. He would thus lay out about four 
dollars a year for papers and their value to him 
and his family could not be computed in money. 
Almost any man spends more than that a year 
for trash.—Catawba County News. 
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BREAKING COLTS—THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG WAY. 


Methods of Successful Breaking at 


Sunny Home Described—No. 19 of 


the Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: I dislike to drop 
the subject of draft horse breeding 
without touching upon my favorite of 
the draft horse kind—that is, the 
range bred animal. We have used 
horses bred in Montana for a number 
of years and have no hesitancy in 
declaring 

The Range Bred Draft Mare 

to be the queen of farm _ horses 
for all purposes. They are invariably 
active, making good farm drivers, 
having enough of the original range 
blood to give them stamina. When 
well broken, they are the most do- 
cile of all the horse kind. They do 
not know the meaning of the word 
fear. After their long trip on the 
cars, coming from the range, they 
care no more for a passing train 
than for a farm wagon. They are 
splendid mothers, hence make fine 
foundation stock for the production 
of mules and the heavier draft colts. 
The best pulling horses we have ever 
owned have been these same draft 
bred animals. And last but not least 
they are by all odds 


The Cheapest Thing of the Horse 


Kind. 

we can purchase at the _ present 
time. yood, sound mare colts, past 
two years old, can be purchased at 
from $30 to $40 each on the range, 
in carload lots, and can be laid down 
at any railroad station in North Car- 
olina or Virginia at $50 to $60 each. 
Brought to this section in the fall 
when they are two and one-half years 
old, broken during the succeeding 
winter, they will easily pay their way 
at light farm work the first summer, 
and when four years old we find 
them able to take the place of the 
$150 mule at the farm. We prefer 
to buy young animals that have never 
had a hand on them except at brand- 
ing time—don’t want any ‘“‘broncho 
buster’? to have been fooling with 
our colts. 





Mistakes in Breaking Colts. 
that 


There is an old saying ae. 
bad driver makes a bad horse,” and 
it is most certainly true of the av- 
erage ‘‘buster’” of the range colts, 
as about the first thing the average 
man does when he gets hold of one 
of these young things is to half kill 
the frightened annimal, this being, 


in his opinion, the only successful 
method to employ in the handling 
of it. The first lesson the trainer 


of the range colt must learn is that 
he has in charge a lot of wild ani- 
mals. Then the second thing that 
he must learn is how to tame these 
wild things, whose only knowledge 
of man has been acquired at the end 
of the cruel branding iron. This can 
only be accomplished by the utmost 
kindness. Break your whip and 
throw it into the well before you even 
drive the colt into the barn; then, if 
you have a temper you haven’t learn- 
ed to control, go and get some other 
person to handle your colts, as the 


use of harsh methods never makes 
good horses of high-strung range 
colts. Their instinct tells them to 
fight, and if you allow yourself to 
fight them, they will certainly give 
you your hands full. 


How We Break the Young Animals. 

The method of 
we have employed 
follows: First, we 
is called a ‘‘squeezer.”’ This is sim- 
ply a V shaped pen, one side of 
which may be the side of the barn, 
or any other smooth surface, like a 
high tight board fence. About a 
foot out from this fence we set a 
good, strong post and fasten it to the 
fence, so there is no possibility of its 


handling which 
for years is as 
construct what 





spreading. Then make a heavy gate 
not less than five feet high and eigh- 
teen feet long; wire or chain one 
end of this gate to the heavy post 
and leave the other end loose. Means 
should be provided for fastening this 
gate quickly and securely when you 
shall have run your colt in behind 
it. A long, narrow yard will be need- 
ed where the colt can be confined and 
the squeezer should, of course, be 
located at one end of the yard. Open 
the gate out six or seven feet, cut 
out one of the colts from the bunch, 
get in behind her and run her into 
the squeezer. When she is inside 
bring the loose end of the gate up 
quickly and chain it fast, having it 
tight enough so the animal can go 
neither up nor down, front nor back. 
Now 


Light Your Pipe and Go to the 
Kitchen, 

ask your wife to please let you 
have a little soft sugar. When she 
is not looking fill one of your coat 
pockets full, then go to the sack 
and fill the other pocket with salt, 
and you are ready to go back to the 
colt. Walk up close to her so she 
may have a good look at you. Step 
up on the gate, reach over the top 
and stroke her neck a little. She 
may squeal like an old maid at a 
corn-shucking, but don’t mind that; 
keep stroking and talking to her. 
Now go round to her head, rub her 
forehead, and gradually work down 
to her nose. When she will allow 
you to stroke her nose, reach quietly 
into your pocket and get a handful 
of sugar. Poke some of this care- 
fully into the side of her mouth, rub- 
bing it on her lips. If she puts her 
ears forward at the taste of the sugar 
you have got her, and all you have 
got to do from that time is to keep 
rubbing her, feeding her sugar at 
intervals. Go over every inch of her 
body with your hand, be particular 
to come down to the legs carefully, 
as range bred horses don’t love to 
have their legs handled. 


Now the Halter and Harness. 

Then a bridle. Knot a three-quar- 
ter-inch hemp rope round her neck, 
run the end through the ring of the 
halter, and tie her to the post in 
front. Loosen the gate up a little 
so you can harness her. When she 


has become accustomed to the feel- 
ing of the harness, remove it. Get 


a good, long half-inch rope, tie the 
end into the nose piece of the halter, 


take the bridle off. Unfasten the 
gate in front and lead her out. Be 


liberal with the sugar and salt and 
the average colt will follow like a 
dog in less than an hour. 


No More Trouble. 


If she has been handled thoroughly 
in the squeezer she will seldom make 
any further trouble and should be 
quietly hitched beside a _ sensible 
aged horse and put to light work, 
being well fed and cared for, as if 
she was of some account. She will 
prove herself worthy of all the care 
you bestow upon her, and will make 
the best and most faithful of farm 
horses. We have on our place four 
of these colts that cost us $45 each, 
fourteen months ago. Three of them 
are broken double and single, and are 
absolutely safe for women and chil- 
dren to drive. Our Lad, ten years 
old, drives any of them to the buggy. 
One pair have plowed forty-five 
acres of land and hauled about 100 
tons of manure during the winter 
and are in good condition; will be 
four years old in May or June, and 
$300 won’t buy them. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








“CHEAPEST” and “BEST” | 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


More truly is the best the cheapest In the purchase of a cream 
separator than in the purchase of any otber farm machine. The really 
cheap cream separator is the one which will perform your work in the 
most prefitabie and satisfactory manner, and last the greatest number 
of years. Basing the value of the separator upon durability, without 
considering quality of work, if it lasts but two years it is worth only 
one-fifth of what the separator is that lasts ten years, and one-tenth of 
what the one is that lasts twenty-years. In addition, if it loses a large 
percentage of cream and is difficult and expensive to operate its value 
is placed at even a still lower level. DE LAVAL cream separators are 


today admitted by every experienced user to do as near perfect work 
as @ cream separator possibly can. 


Proof of this is seen in the fact that 
over 98 per cent. of the world’s creameries and all largest users employ 
the DE LAVAL exclusively. Asto durability, the DE LAVAL has an 
average life of twenty years. The very best of other separators do not 
last over eight or ten years at the very longest, and the poorest general- 
ly become worthless in from six months to two years. At the same 
time these machines are incapable of doing perfect work except under 
ideal conditions, such as cannot possibly be had in farm use,—other- 
wise they lose a large percentage of the cream, are hard to operate, and 
in reality are but little better than gravity setting systems. itis there- 
fore seen how little the first cost of a cream separator really means. 
The cost in the end is what counts. Allin all considering dollar for dol- 
lar value, a DE LAVAL machine gives trom five to ten times more true 
separator worth than any other machine on the market today. These 
are not mere paper claims but facts, prcof of which can be had for the 
asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


° 28 Y s 
a General Offices : MONTREAL.” 


ai faBeLeuia” 74 ContLanot Street, ™*“,Gacnros 
NEW YORK. 


~ 8 & 1! Drumm Sr., 248 McDermoT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 


































TUBULAR--or “Back Breaker?” 

a 
When you see the waist low Tubular you can’t be driven into buying a 
back-breaking, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separator. Can and crank are just the 
right height on the Tubular. Here is the largest Dairy Tubular alcng 
side four ‘‘back breakers.’’ The girl with her hand on the Tubular is 5 
feet, 4 inches tall. Thisis an exact reproduction from a photograph. 
Which kind for you? Makers of ‘‘back breakers” try to get their cans 
low by setting the cranks low. High cans break your back backward— 
low cranks break it forward. Unless you are a double jointed giant, 
you’ll find a high can isno joke. To show you how high these ‘‘back 
breaker”’ cans really are, when the machines are set high enough to turn 
easily, we raised these ‘‘back breakers’”’ ’til their crank axles were level 
with the Tubular crank axle. ‘Back breaker’ makers don’t like this 
picture—it’s too true. They try tosquirm outof it. You wouldn't like 
turning cranks as low as “back breaker” makers put them. 


The low can is only one of many advantages Dairy Tubulars have over all others. 
Dairy Tubular bowls are simple--‘‘back breakers” are complicated. Tubulars are 
self-oiling--no oil holes tofill up. ‘Back breakers” are oil drippers and oil wasters. 
To learn a lot more about Tubulars, write today for catalog N- 283 

The 


Sharples Separator 
SWE TL ffl Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Gan. 
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FREIGHT is an important item in the selling price of 
every Buggy. As we build our Buggies here in Atlanta, we can 
save you the freight first, and next the Dealer’s profit, which 
amounts to $16.00 or more on every sale. We guarantee 
to do this, now find out about it at once. Write for Catalogue, 
No. 62 


Bae 





GOLDEN EAGL BUGGY CO. 
160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. $49.00 


GRISWOLD ‘r.si° FENCE 


is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 


CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock 


wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 


strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
F Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 
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NEWS OF FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


A Suggestion to Tobacco Farmers. 
Editors: 
suggestion on the tobacco subject. l 
like the steps the tobacco men havc 
taken—only they are too slow. We 
don’t want to make another crop ana 
give it away before seeing the situa- 
tion. We have done enough of that 
already. 

The farmers say they are opposed 
to trusts. Now let’s see how much 
they are opposed to them. Let us try 


Messrs. 


them. Let the State be organized 
and then call county meetings ana 
organize each county. Take the 


names of all who will join and ther 
elect officers from men who are in 
sympathy with the cause, and then 
have a man to canvass the townships 
in the tobacco sections and take the 
names of all that will pledge to 
stand by the State meetings. If we 
will do this, then our power will be 
felt. 

A bee will sting and protect his 
young. Will the farmers do less than 
the bees to protect their children? 

If we will do as I hnve suggest- 
ed, then success will be the farm- 
er’s, and if not, then success will 
be the other fellow’s. What shall 
we do? Brother farmers, if we will 
build on the cotton men’s founda- 
tion, we will be sure to win the 
prize. If you have a better plan, 
give it to us hard-worked farmers. 

W. A. McCAULEY. 

Alamance, N. C. 





South Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
to Organize. 





At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the South Carolina 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union in council with Ander- 
son Union on the 13th, it as agreed 
to organize a State Union at Ander- 
son, S. C., beginning on May 3lst 
and continue the meeting until the 
work is finished. 

Messrs. B. F. Earle, State Organ- 
izer, Anderson; Professor Mahaffey, 
of Williamston, and Hon. O. P. 
Goodwin, of Laurens, Assistant State 
organizers, as well as several local 
organizers, are now in the field 
bringing the farmers together in 
the Union preparing for organizing 
the State Union. 

If you know of a good farmer in 
your county that is as good an or- 
ganizer, or better than the three 
named above, just trot him out; we 
have a good job for him. Send his 
name in to either of the organizers. 
The Farmers’ Union needs about 
twenty-five more good men to visit 
every county in the State. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 





Charles Cotton Moore in Cleveland. 


Messrs. Editors: Our eyes have 
seen and our ears heard C. C. Moore. 
Yes, he was at Shelby yesterday, and 
farmers, mill men, buyers, - profes- 
sional men and on-lookers came out 
and were edified. We expected a man 
of the imposing stature of a Ken- 
tucky colonel, with a voice like a 
fog horn. But he was a slender son 
of Mecklenburg, with rollicking 
sense of Irish humor, who had an 
earnest message which he delivered 
with telling effect. 

While reasoning the _ so-called 
graces and embellishments of ora- 
tory, he surpasses~ both, and enlists 
and holds the attention of men ina 
way that would warm the cockles of 
a politician’s heart. He has none of 
the blatant abuse of the demagogue 
that thrives by arraying country 
against town and masses against 
classes. 

He called attention to the days of 


2 
a 


I want to give a} 


Joe 


j farmed together. He was an 
| emaciated book-keeper who farmed 
for health and profit and Joe from 


dire necessity. Joseph was a cantra- 
band and had a dusky better-half who 
helped make the crop. He and Joe 
gave a mortgage for $50 and plant- 
ed for six bales. They made five 
bales and sold it for $98. This left 
a deficit of $52. The little daughter 
of the speaker had looked forward to 
the sale of cotton to buy her a 
primer, while Dinah expected shoes. 
They disconsolately returned, book- 
less and shoeless. The little Scotch- 
{rish damsel wept, while Dinah pro- 





fanely invoked the divinity of voo- 
dooism. The next morning she dis- 
tributed tracks with the heels point- 
ing homeward, and enlisted under 
the banner of Charlotte wash-tub 
artists, where she remaineth to this 
day. 

Do we want a recurrence of these 
conditions? If not, decrease acreage, 
raise food crops, and hold for good 
prices. He said mill men, bankers, 
boards of trade, professional men 
were all with us, as what was for the 
zood of one was for the glory of all 
He declared that H. C. Dockery had 
tendered a $600 check, banks of 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va., Balti- 
Md., hed let him have checks 
for $200 each, while Mr. McQueen. 
of Wilmington, N. C., Chamber of 
Commerce had voluntarily tendered 
check and wery cordial letter. The 
check was for $i00, and sneaker 
had both check and letter in evi- 
dence. 

He said that now is a crucial pe- 
riod. The bears are making a strenu- 
cus effort, but are in the last ditch. 

At the Asheville meeting of South- 
ern Cotton Association last fall, the 
Harvie Jordan estimate, based on 
report of 1,790 correspondents all 
over the South, placed the crop of 
1905 at 10,600,000 bales. The min- 
ions of Theodore Price vauntingly 
swore that the crop would approxi- 
mate 11,600,000. Now it is known 
that Jordan was right, as usual. He 
warned his hearers against sensa-: 
tional reports, derogatory to Harvie 
Jordan. 

He organized the County Execu- 
tive Committee, renewed zeal of or- 
ganizer, induced others to join, and 
put a new song in the mouths of the 
pure in heart. This refain was: 
“Wake, isles of the South, your re- 
demption draws nigh.” 

CORN 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 


more, 


CRACKER. 
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Protective Association 
Independent Tobacco 


The Farmers 
Will Urge 
Factories. 
Durham, N. C., March 30.—It 
was near the midnight hour whenthe 
board of directors of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, who met at Hotel Carrolina 
last night, adjourned. The associ- 
tion directed, that in order to keep 
up prices for the tobacco raised by 
the farmers there were but’ two 
hopes—one to build, equip and 
maintain storage and drying houses, 
in order to dry the tobacco, store it 
and hold for better prices, and the 


other to build factories and cope 
with the great tobacco trust. 

The sentiment favoring the fac- 
tory plan in connection with the 
storage houses prevailed; and the 
association apointed a board of di- 
rectors and instructed and = gave 





Helps Mother. 


“J.T. Shuptrine, Ridgeway, 8. C., Oct. 25, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—Inclosed you will find 5lc in 
stamps fora box of Tetterine, lt does the 


Eczema on my motker’s hands more good 
than anything we can get hold of. Very re- 
spectively, Miss 8. B. Hartin.” 

Tetterine cures all forms of skin diseases. 





five-cent cotton and related a person- 
al and pathetic experience. He and 


50c a box. 
nah, Ga, 


T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savan- 








power that this board should devise 
plans for carrying out the ideas 
suggested, also giving power to the 





Cow Peas for ‘Sale 


board to issue certificates of stock | — — 7 

and prepare for building factories " r is 

and putting into operation the stor- ee the following varieties 

age houses. fe) 1905 crop, sacked f. o. b. 
The more enthusiastic of these Hickory: WHIPPOORWILLS, 

who favor the farmers going into MIXED AND CLAys, 


the manufacturing business and be- 
coming competitors of the tobacco 
trust on the warehouse floors,  be- 
lieve that the scheme can be carried 


Seed Sweet Potatoes 
CHOICEHK, PER BARREL, 





through in time to become a factor Queens $1.75 
. S 22+ ee - www eww -- -. --Ole 

on the markets during the season to Pumpkin Yams 3.00 
open with the next crop. Eg ee 

Early Red Skins_-__---.-- 3.00 

BURN oS ec, SOS 

The naval program now on foot inches payin 

ee en ee ee PPT) 


will make the American navy the sec- 
ond strongest in the world. 








CANE SEED $1.00. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, 
RYE, AND SOJA BEANS 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth See our 
circular, ‘‘H°w to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.”’ Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Semd your order direct to origina- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2 50 bushel, 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Ccheraw, S. C.! 


SEED 


One tive year old Donkey, well 
broken for children. 

We have nothing but the very 
best of seed, all North Carolina 
grown, and feel sure that we can 
please you. 


HICKORY MILLING 6O., 


| HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 








SLOANS 


—— AND—— 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


are a necessity to every — 


Farmer & Stockraiser. 


MAILED FREE. 
Sloan’s Treatise on the Horse, 
and Sloan’s Advice on the 
Care of Horses, Cattle, Hogs and 
Poultry. Send youraddressto , 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 615 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








WE MAKE THE ** ROYAL” LINE OF 


Hay Presses, Pea ‘Hullers, Disc Plows 
and Cultivators. 


They are just a little better than all the others. 
More up-to-date, yet not experimental. Do more and better work, yet with less power and 
in less time. But talk is cheap, and time is money. We would rather show you than tell 
you about them. Order asample, and compare them with other makes. We want live 


agents. 
THE ROYAL VOLUNTEER. 


More simple, yet more complete. 


Royal Line. Royal Line. 





Our Dise Plows plow where all others tail. The practical farmers and experts proclaim 
them the best ever. Five new and exclusive features: Adjustable beams; Automatic de- 
vice for angling the discs; Instantaneously adjustable from one to six discs; Our patent 
hitch allows them to turn square corners in either direction, and make a perfect seed bed; 
The lightest draft in the world. Are these points worth anything? Ifso, write us for free 
catalogue today. 


THE ROYAL CHATTANOOGA. 









A full circle, two stroke, Steel Hay Press. The simplest in the world, having only four 
working parts. Has a patent cam that multiplies the speed of the plunger on the first 
three-fourths of stroke, but develops great power on the last fourth, when the pressure in 
the chamber is greatest. Has automatic plunger return requiring no spring, flexible 
plunger head, and is the smoothest running, and lightest draft Press made. Write for 
circulars of our four styles of Presses from $75.00 to $200.00. Long time terms to reliable 
parties. 


(Dallas, Texas.) Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., Dept. J., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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SUCCESS. 


talking about. 


interested in. 


tions. 


NY 
These Books Are Free 


They will help you to make your farming profitable. 
farmer is one who doesn’t trust to /uck. He gets results because he pre- 
pares for results. 
Plants eat. 

grows. 


Write to-day for the book you are particularly 


You will be a great deal richer in information, 
and you will be richer in dollars if you will apply 
that information hereafter in your farming opera- 


They require nourishment just as does anything else that 
_ Your ability to provide the right kind of food for your crops, at the 
right time for the particular crop you are growing, will determine your 


POTASH 


is one of the most important plant foods. 
The books we publish are full of valuable information. 
merely advertising literature, but ¢veadzses on the general subject 
of plant-food, written by experts who know from 
actual experience and experiment what they are 


An up-to-date 


Not 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS, New York—93 Nassau Street, or Atlanta, Ga.—22! So. Broad Street 








MORE ABOUT THE ALLIANCE | 


REVIVAL. 


Sub Rallies April 7th; County Rallies 
April 18th. 
I am very much gratified at the 


many expressions of approval I am! 
regard to the general 


receiving in 
rally Saturday, April 7th. Messages 
are coming from different parts 
the State saying: ‘‘We are ready.” 

A gentleman from Mecklenburg 
County writes: ‘Since reading your 
article in The Progressive Farmer I 
have decided to do all I can to get 
Alliancemen to rally. I know noth- 
ing about the Alliance from actual 
experience but have heard my father, 
who was a member of the Alliance, 
speak of it. Please send me all the 
information you can and I will do 
all I can to push the work of reor- 
ganization on that day.” 

Others have suggested that there 
should be a day set to meet at the 
county court-house and form a 
County Alliance. I suggest the third 
Thursday in April as the day set 
apart to form County Alliances in 
counties where there are no Alliances 
now. Of course, in counties where 
there are Alliances already in work- 
ing condition, they will observe the 
regular day already set by them for 
their county meetings. Now let ev- 
ery ex-Allianceman in the State go 
to work to get up a county meeting 
for Thursday, April 19th. Any one 
wanting further informatiton in re- 
gard to this meeting, how to organ- 
ize, etc., will please write to the State 
Secretary. Do not get dates con- 
fused. Let the rally for the Sub 
Alliances be held on the afternoon 
of the first Saturday in April, and 
for the County Alliances the third 
Thursday at the court-house. 

T. B. PARKER, Sec. 


of | 








Cates Seconds the Motion. 


Messrs. Editors: I arise to second 
the motion of Bro. T. B. Parker to 
make the 7th of April a general rally 
day for the old North Carolina farm- 
ers’ Alliance. (All in favor of that 
motion, say ‘‘aye.’’?) And I want to 
say these people down here in Samp- 
son and Cumberland Counties will 
all vote aye. 

We had a great meeting of the old 
Flee Hill Sub Alliance last evening, 
and when they meet again there wili 
be more than a score of new names 
on the roll—and still they come. 

Take fresh courage, brother Alli- 
ancemen, all over the State, for our 
cause is gaining in numbers and 
strength every day. May it continue 
to grow until all the men and women 
and boys and girls out on the farm 
shall safely be gathered into the fold. 

H. M. CATES. 








Lecturer Cates to Visit Hertford and 


Bertie. 
You will please publish the fol- 
lowing appointments (in Hertford 


and Bertie Counties) of H. M. Cates. 
Lecturer of North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance, made for the purpose 
of organizing the Alliance in these 
two counties: 

Cool Springs, 10 a. m., April 5th; 
Winton, 7 a. m., April 5th; Brantly’s 
Grove, 10 a. m., April 6th; Christian 
Harbor, 7 a. m., April 6th; Colerain, 
10 a. m., April 7th; Perrys, 7. p. Mm., 
April 7th; Center, 10 a. m., April 
9th; Exter, 7 p. m., April 9th; Mary 
Hill, 10 a. m., April 10th; Browns, 
7 p. m., April 10th; Powellsville, 10 
a. m., April 11th: Hexlena, 7 p. m., 
April 11th; Cobbs, 10 a. m., April 


12th: Windsor, 7 p. m., April 12th; 
Republican, 10 a. m., April 13th; 
Ebenezer, 7 p. m., April 13th; 


| Rhoads, 10 a. m., April 14th; Lewis- | 





| 
| 


ton, 7 p. m., April 14th; Roxobel, 
10 a. m., April 16th; Aulander, 7 p. 
m., April 16th. 

I ask that the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in these two coun- 
ties give as much notice of these ap- 
pointments in their communities as 


possible and get a good crowd of 
good farmers—common and _ all 


grades of farmers—to hear this 
friend of theirs. 
J. T. COLESON. 
Hertford Herald and Windsor 
Ledger will please copy. 





Wake County Dairymen Organized. 
In spite of the inclemency of the 
weather Saturday, March 24, there 
assembled about twenty-five at the 
Dairymen’s Meeting held at A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh, N. C. The 
meeting was called in the interest of 
the Wake County Dairymen, but sev- 
eral came from distant counties. 

The dairy department at the new 
Agricultural building was the first 
place visited where for over an hour 
and a half the instructor in charge 
and the students operating the va- 
rious machines were plied with a con 
tinual volley of questions. 

The farm butchering room, live- 
stock, and veterinary dissecting lab- 
oratories and the refrigerating and 
and ice manufacturing plant were 
inspected and their future develop- 
ment explained by Dr. Burkett. 

The farm machinery room filled 
with a great variety of labor saving 
devices, some of them running, prov- 
ed to be of special interest to the 
visitors, and a lively discussion took 
place over the merits of the different 
machines. 

The soil physics laboratory where 
many simple but instructive experi- 





ments were being made also added to 
the interest of the occasion. 

It was with difficulty that the 
party was persuaded to leave the 
Veterinary Department where many 
strange things were to be seen and 
learned. 

The plant disease and bacteriologi- 
cal laboratories with their wonder- 
working and ever mysterious micros- 
copical life took no small part in de- 
laying the dinner hour. 

A short meeting was called imme- 
diately following dinner. A Wake 
County Dairymen’s Association was 
organized. Mr. A. C. Green was 
elected President and Mr. J. C. Ken- 
dall Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Green 
made a strong earnest plea for or- 
ganized efforts, and gave a witty 
sketch of experiences and charms of 
farm life. Wake County is the third 
county in the State in the value of 
its dairy interests and the third to 
organize. These county organiza- 
tions, together with the strong State 
Association, should play no small 
part in the development of this im- 
portant branch of agriculture. 

J. C. KENDALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





To Cotton Frmers of Wake. 


The Wake County Cotton Associa- 
tion, will meet in Metropolitan Hall, 
Raleigh, Saturday, April 7th. Im- 
portant business. Every cotton farm- 
er in the county should be there 
without fail. Time of meeting 11 
o’clock a. m. 


I get four other papers besides The 
Progressive Farmer, and I would not 
give it for all the rest of them.— 


H. C. Hood, Kinston, N. C. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Pittypat and Tippytoe. 


All day long, they come and go, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe; 
Footprints up and down the hall, 
Playthings seattered on the floor, 
Finger-marks along the wall, 
Tell-tale streaks upon the door. 
By these presents you shall know 
Pittypat and Tippytoe. 


How they riot at their play! 
And a dozen times a day 
In they troop, demanding bread; 
Only buttered bread will do, 
And that butter must be spread 
Inches thick, with sugar, too! 
Never yet have I said “No, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe!” 


Sometimes 
soothe, 
Sometimes ruffled brows to smooth: 
For I much regret to say 
Tippytoe and Pittypat 
Sometimes interrupt their play 
With an internecine spat; 
Fie! oh, fie! to quarrel so, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


there are griefs_ to 


Oh, the thousand worrying things 
Every day recurrent brings! 
Hands to serub and hair to brush, 
Search for playthings gone 





amiss, 


Many a murmuring to hush, 

Many a little bump to kiss; 

Life’s indeed a fleeting show, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


And when day is at an end, 
There are little duds to mend; 
Little frocks are strangely torn, 
Little shoes great holes reveal, 
Little hose, but one day worn, 
Rudely yawn at toe or heel! 
Who but you could work such woe, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe? 


But when comes this thought to me: 
“Some there are that childless be,” 
Stealing to their little beds, 
With a love I cannot speak, 
Tenderly I stroke their heads, 
Fondly kiss each velvet check. 
God help those who do not know 
A Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


On the floor, along the hall, 
Rudely traced upon the wall, 
There are proofs of every kind 
Of the havoe they have wrought. 
And upon my heart you’d find 
Just such trademarks, if you 
sought, 
Oh, how glad I am ’tis so, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 
—Eugene Field. 





Written for The Progressive Farmer. | 


MOTHERNOOK.* 


Loved Ones at Mothernook.—Poner. 


[Concluded from iast week.] 


On such acres as these you do not] overleaping and under-aiming, down- 


have to travel far to find exercise 
that is profitable and gymnastics that 
pay. Take a scythe and swing it a 
day in the meadow through the heavy 
grass with an occasional clump of 
stick-weeds, and you are tired at sun- 
set. Cut down an oak, then cut it 
up from stump to farthest usable 
limb, and your hands are likely to 
be hardened or blistered. Hitech Mol- 
ly to the double-shovel and _ plow 
corn from “early morn till dewey 
eve.” Swing the cradle in the oat 
patch or wheat field or rye orchard. 
Try rail-splitting, fence-building, 
shingle-riving, ditch-digging, stump- 
grubbing, log-rolling, burning off new 
ground. ‘Take a hand at _ potato- 
digging, fodder-pulling, wheat-stack- 
ing, and “tailing” the thresher. At- 
tend winter and summer to poultry 
and pigs, cow-milking and _horse- 
feeding. Trim up the branch banks 
with a bush scythe, encountering 
once in a while hornets, wasps, yel- 
low-jackets, and perhaps. snakes. 
And how do you like harrowing a 
field where the corn-stalks have not 
been burnt or plowed under? What 
about rising by starlight and retiring 
before the first quarter of the night 
is gone? Setting out plants of po- 
tato, cabbage, and tobacco: are they 
not back-breaking? Corn-gathering, 
corn-shucking, corn-shelling by hand: 
they are cuticle-wearing, sure. Have 
you never operated a pestle, a beet- 
ling-stick, or a churn-dasher? Are 
the shuttle, the last, the grubbing- 
hoe, and skillet terms unknown? Ah, 
friend, all are here and much more; 
and well are they known to those 
who live near the soil. 
* & & 

But days of toil were interspersed 
with hours of relaxation. You may 
be sure farm-lads with millions of 
red corpuscles surging within them 
will have something within their lit- 
tle world to amuse and entertain. 
Think of “Whoop and Hide” with 
the chimney for “home” and_ the 
yard for field, when the day’s work 
is over, the chickens fed and fas- 
tened up, and the night falling fast! 
And leap-frog: what a spectacle of 





2, 
erushing or downfalling, till the 
swirl is over. Jumping of all kinds, 
sizes and sorts: standing and run- 
ning; one mighty forward leap, two 
hops and a jump, or three jumps; the 
high jump; and jumping the rope. 
Quoit-pitching, after the ancient 
style, with flat stones out of the river, 
the edges chipped around. You 
could throw rocks to your heart’s 
content: plenty of ammunition, tar- 
gets without number, and no warn- 
ing voice to check or blue-coated po- 
liceman to molest. And as for stilts, 
they could be manufactured in short 
order out of two convenient sap- 
lings, and then the long-stepper could 
walk about the yard, stroll through 
the weeds without fear of snakes, 
and. wade the river dryshod! There 
was archery with simple spear, plain 
bow or eross-bow, the hair-breadth 
records of the Benjaminites serving 
as models. For noise you might en- 
joy the Christmas fireworks, but were 
not dependent on them: slit the stalk 
of a pumpkin leaf and blow it; or 
put a tongue in a split ivy twig; or 
a blade of grass between your fingers; 
make an elder fife or willow whistle; 
string a flat rock to a string and 
twirl it; explode a leaf of plantain 
or pop the driving-whip right and 
left, like pistol shots in quick suec- 
cession. Barnyard fun was not al- 
ways considerate: as riding the ealf, 
bantering a polemical ram, or teas- 
ing a fretful gander. Chinquapin 
games were more social: as “Hull 
Gull,” “Snake in the Grass,” and the 
like. Winter amusements were not 
lacking: snow-balling, skating on the 
river, and coasting down a hillside. 
Indoors on the rainy day could be 
relieved by dominoes, fox and geese, 
and, after supper, at Blind Man’s 
Buff. Marbles and ball and prison 
base at odd times in the open; eca- 
noecing and swimming; grape-hunt- 
ing and nutting; blackberrying on 
Poplar Hill or sealing the higher 
ridges for huckleberries; trees to 
climb, saplings to bend over and ride 
on, grapevines to swing in, white- 
faced bumble-bees to catch, hornets’ 


made tops to spin, branch-dams to 
build, water-wheels to set a-flutter 


under the spout! Not by a great 
deal was it a joyless realm in a toil- 
ing, dismal solitude; but as every- 
where else it had its “alternate shade 
and sunshine” and far more of sun- 
shine than of shade. 

* * * 

Seldom it came—the day of sick- 
ness; and rarer still—the day of be- 
reavement. But alas! though the 
blood was on lintel and door-posts, 
the angels of disease and death have 
not always passed over. First, the 
cherubs who all but united birth and 
death, and reached the end at the 
beginning. Then, after long years, 
the mother of fathers and mothers, 
almost her four-score and ten, was 
here gathered as a ripe sheaf out of 
the field. And then in quick sue- 
cession came the yet darker clouds; 
the head of the family next to fall, 
and far away, and without a last fare- 
well to loved ones; and then the 
youngest, just passing into her sunny 
teens, struggling autumn and winter 
with dread typhoid, and yielding at 
last. And in the aftermath as the 
destroying angel, like that at Ornan’s 
threshing-fioor, was sheathing his 
sword, the youth of the circle was 
fettered to his bed, fever-scorched 
for weeks, but finally won the day. 
And once more shone the sun; and 
may it shine on and on! 

x * 


Bright the sky and wide the world 
and rewardful the round of chosen 
toil for those who have gone out 
beyond these acres; but hither and 
hither again let the wanderers come 
in after years at life’s zenith recall- 
ing the earlier day and from far 
down stream coming back to the 
fountain. And in the light and dark 
of flying time, unforsaking be the 
guardian angel stationed here! 

HIGHT C. MOORE. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Household Hints. 


To make biscuits light—drench 
with gasoline and ignite before serv- 
ing. 

How to keep servants—chloroform 
them and lock in the cellar. 

Quickest way to get rid of ped- 
dlers—buy all they have. 

How to remove fruit stains from 
linen—use scissors. 

To keep rats out of the pantry— 
place all food in the cellar. 

To entertain women visitors—let 
them inspect all your private pa- 
pers. 

To entertain more visitors—feed 
the brutes. 

To keep children at home—lock up 
all their clothes. 

To keep hubby at home—hide his 
toupee, 

In order to prevents accidents in 
the kitchen—fill the kerosene can 
with water. 

To stop leaks in pipes—send for 
the nearest plumber. 

To economise on coal—get a gas 
range. 

To test the freshness of eggs— 
drop them on some hard surface. 

To propitiate the janitor—it can’t 
be done.—February Smart Set. 








Proof for Colonel Crowninshield. 


The estate owned by the late Col- 
onel Crowninshield, one of the Mar- 
blehead’s most aristocratic citizens, 
adjoins the pastures of William Far- 
mer, a sturdy farmer. <A valuable 
dog owned by the colonel used to 
run into the pasture and annoyed 
the farmer’s cows. The farmer went 
to Col. Crowninshield and requested 
that the annoyance be stopped, only 
to receive the reply: “How do you 
know it is my dog?’ 

“How do I know?” replied the oth- 
er, with rising indignation, “why 








nests to bravely pelt or burn, home- 





haven’t I seen him?” 


“You must bring me better proof,” 
replied the colonel as he turned cold- 
ly away. 

“All right, sir,” said the farmer, 
in an unmistakable tone, “the next 
time the dog bothers my cows [I'l 
bring you all the proof necessary in 
a wheel-barrow.” 

The dog never bothered the cows 
afterward. 











CATALOGUE 
Of Lace Curtains, Por- 


tieres, and Couch Covers 
issued. 

Beautifully illustrated 
showing in clear and 
distinct manner many 
beautiful new styles—send 
for a copy—tree. 

Doing the Curtain busi- 
ness on a big scale, both 
for variety of patterns and 
number of Curtains—over 
a thousand styles for selec- 
tion, 35¢ to $1.75. 

Five hundred pairs at 
each of three prices, $1.00, 


$2.50 and $5.00 a pair 
—we think will beat any- 


thing ever donein Curtains. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 




















BUY 


A PIANO 
BY MAIL. 


Save Agent’s expense and the usual 
profit. Our three club plans bring the 
savings which you share. Mathushek 
$420 styles to club members at $340— 
your saving, $80. ‘‘ Ludden & Bates”’ 
$400 style (300 sold in 4 months) to 
those who join the club $287—saving 
$113. ‘* Kensington,’’ the best medium 
priced piano we have yet seen, to sell 
at $275. We are selling 100 at $190, 
thereby saving our customers $85. 
Cash price and time price the same. 
Ordinary interest being charged for 
monthly, quarterly or yearly pay- 
ments. Stool and scarf free, and each 
instrument backed by strong guaran- 
tees. ‘Those who have received our 
*¢ Bank Book Offer No. 19’? compli- 
ment us on offering the fairest and 
most reasonable piano proposition ever 
made. Better send for it today; mailed 
postpaid on request. 


LUDDEN & BATES S. M. H. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














Aunt Mary’s Letter. 

I do not know how to thank you 
for the many letters that have come 
in answer to my appeal. I am quite 
broken-hearted because the Editor 
won’t turn the whole paper over to 
me, so that I can publish them all, 
but I know that you whose letters 
do not appear will understand that 
it is the space limit, not my heart, 
which is responsible. Every letter 
received was a distinct and separate 
pleasure to me, and I hope none of 
you will think one of them written in 
vain because it is not published at 
once. 

The men seem to be especially in- 

terested in Mrs. S. E. M.’s inquiry 
as to why so many of them remain 
bachelors. I hope “Observer” will 
not take it as a discourtesy that his 
letter is headed ‘‘An Enemy in the 
Camp,” but the first gun has been 
fired now and war declared, so we 
cannot look upon him as a mere 
squirrel-hunter, and it is just as well 
to call the attention of our cham- 
pions to him, that they may be zeal- 
ous for his conversion. 
There is another letter from a man 
and a very good letter it is, too. 
After reading what O. B. has to 
say, we should be a little prouder 
than ever of our _ Progressive 
Farmer. It is bearing its share of 
responsibility very well. How about 
your share? 

And we have still another letter, 
which, if not written by a man, is 
written for them. If you are the head 
of a household you will be interested 
in Mrs. A. E. G. Y.’s letter. (Your 
wife will be, anyway.) 

“Minehaha’”’ has a new suggestion 
to offer and proves her good faith 
by acting it on it herself. She has 
done her part and now “it’s up to 
you”’ to second the motion. 

Mrs. J. F. M. wants to know if the 
lady who sent the recipe last year 
for canning beans won’t send it 
again, please? 





AUNT MARY. 





Aunt Jennie Sends a Message. 


Dear Chatterers: I have known and 
loved most of you so long that I 
think it a little unjust not to tell 
you I am Mrs. J. W. Denmark, 565 
N. Person street, Raleigh, N. C., so 
that if any of you have special mes- 
sages for me you will please forward 
the same to my personal address. 
My nerves are not quite so bad as 
they were. Many thanks to you 
Pansy, for your kindly interest. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





Soothing Syrups and Responsibility. 

Dear Aunt Mary: Bacon said, 
“Reading maketh a full man.” I 
should like to hear this proposition 
discussed by the distillery people 
and the advertising managers of 
some of ‘our leading papers.” 
Wouldn’t you? 

There are circumstances 
which it is important to maintain 
an equilibrium. Some of our pub- 
lishers show a painful consciousness 
of this fact. When your morning 
hews is sandwiched between a whis- 


under 





key bottle done to life—‘‘4 full 
quarts for $2.50’’—and a ‘‘pome”’ ad- 


vertisement of a wonderful cure for 
drunkenness—to go in your coffee— 
the necessary balance is preserved, 
Whilst no subscriber is left an oppor- 
tunity to complain that his particular 
requirements have not been consid- 
ered, be the need ‘‘a little for the 
stomach’s sake’? or compulsory so- 
briety. Even the possible emergency 
is provided for, the “gentle reader” 
who hesitates to criticise the flavor 
of suspicious coffee being advised as 





to whether this would be in bad 
taste, in ‘‘Answers to Correspond- 
ents.”’ 

If plain whiskey is not agreeable 
there is wide range of choice in pat- 
ented formulas. You are assured of 
getting your share of alcohol in al- 
most any of the internal remedies set 
forth in the advertising columns of 
both secular and religious papers. It 
is not considered advisable to rely 
upon some of these, however, as a 
morning bracer, unless the system 
is in a condition to assimilate co- 
caine without the usual results. 

Mrs. Highlow’s Soothing Syrup is 
still admitted to be effective when 
administered to delicate and trouble- 
some infants. So is morphine. 

A soothing syrup compound of yel- 
low metal and the “‘long green” has 
been very effective as administered 
to the business management of cer- 
tain publications. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, in Colliers for January 17th, 
says, ‘‘Advertising and testimonials 
are respectively aggressive and de- 
fensive forces of the Great American 
Fraud. Without the columns of the 
newspapers and magazines wherein 
to exploit themselves, a great ma- 
jority of the patent medicines would 
peacefully and blessedly fade out 
of existence.”’ 

Comes to mind a poor fellow in 
frock coat, with stove-pipe hat, sit- 
ting at our landlady’s machine. He 
was an itinerant manufacturer and 
vender of an electric pad. A piece 
of leather and a piece of cloth were 
stitched together to inclose a mix- 
ture of salt and pepper. Pieces of 
tape were attached for securing to 
the person. The wearer was directed 
to saturate the pad with vinegar and 
place upon the affected part, cloth 
side against the skin. The vinegar 
was necessary to generate the cur- 
rent. Confidentially, as I chanced to 
become acquainted with the process, 
I was assured that if directions were 
followed the patient would receive 
an impression which would admit of 
no doubt that the electric fluid was 
getting its work. As this contrivance 
was for external application and 
could be easily removed should the 
“current”? become too strong, it was 
evidently not open to some objections 
which are urged against many of the 
internal remedies. 

If the life of these swindles which 
which prey upon the pockets of the 
sick, the afflicted, the distressed, the 
needy, are dependent upon privileges 
accorded them by newspapers and 
magazines, where do you place the 
responsibility? 

If the advertising patronage of 
these newspapers and magazines is 
dependent upon a subscription list 
and your name is on such list, where 
do you place the responsibility? 

If the nostrums swindle and pois- 
on; if the medicated intoxicants de- 
ceive and ruin; if this could not be 
done but for the two accessories of 
publisher and subscriber—where do 
you place the responsibility? 

Q. B. 

Pitt Co., N. C. 





The Head of the 
Dear Aunt Mary: 
prosperous home there must be a 
head, a ruler; and God, our creator 
and founder of the home, fitted man 
to fill this important position. It 
cannot be filled by a woman, and no 
true woman desires to usurp the re- 
sponsibility; but there are many good 
men who are failing to discharge 
their duty as husband and father and 
thus forcing the mother to take the 
reins in her own weak hands. 

Does your wife toil from early in 
the morning until late at night, day 
after day, year after year, with no 
hope of rest or change from these 
nerve-exhausting duties? Do you 
throw upon her willing shoulders all 
the cares of the little ones? Must 


House. 
In every happy, 


she superintend the studies of the 





older children and look after the de- 
veloping of their physical and moral 
natures? Do you leave her at home 
toiling her life away while you spend 
Saturday evening chatting with 
friends in your nearby town? Do 
you walk over to a neighbors or drive 
off to church on Sunday morning 
while your wife remains in the kitch- 
en preparing for you and the chil- 
dren a feast that, her overwrought 
system will not permit her to enjoy? 
Do you wonder that her cheeks are 


faded and her voice has lost the 
cheerful ring that gladdened your 


heart of old? If instead of a smile 
she greets you with impatient words 
—but, mind you, I do not justify 
this impatience in a woman—think 
how little there is to brighten such 


a life. If she has ceased to be the 
tidy little woman you wedded and 
has grown into. siovenly habits 


(which no woman should do), stop 
and think how much you are respon- 
sible for this sad change. 


Wake up, oh man, and think! 
Have you been-a true husband in 
your home or simply a master there? 
Or have you been neither? You 
should rule, but how? With love, 
wisely. If your home is not what 
it should be, think, ‘““‘What can I do 
to add to the happiness. there?’’ 
Pray God to guide you. Your wife 
and children know that you love 


them. If you are not able or cannot 
hire help for your wife, help her 
yourself. If she has hired help, re- 


member how incompetent such help 
often is and give her your assistance 
and sympathy. Remember God has 
given her a weaker frame than yours 
and she needs more rest and recre- 
ation than you—so be content with 
cold meals on Sunday and take her 
and the little ones to Sunday-school 
and church every Sunday morning. 
The rest and the spiritual feast ob- 
tained will prove a panacea to drive 
away the cares of the coming days 
besides binding your hearts closer 
together in union for good. 

But I hear some one say, “I do 
not love to do little things about the 
house, and, besides, I have my own 
work to do.’”’ Can you not do the 
little things which mean so much 
to your wife’s health and happiness, 
to show your love for her? Study 
The Progressive Farmer with your 
wife and boys, and get all other in- 
formation you can bearing upon your 
work. Learn to farm wisely. Per- 
chase improved machinery for your- 
self and furnish your wife a washer, 
range, refrigerator and other con- 
veniences that help to lighten 
household duties. When Saturday 
comes and your wife has toiled all 
the week amuse the little’ ones, 
churn the cream and wash the churn, 
dress a chicken, sweep the house, 
mop the floor, or do anything that 
is to be done that your wife may 
have an evening’s rest as well as 
yourself. Do these because you love 
your wife and note the change that 
will come over your home. Set an 
example for your sons. God pity 
the mother whose son feels himself 
too much exalted to use the mop or 
broom to rest her aged form. 

“Ah! this is not my wife you -de- 
scribe,’’ says some one. “‘‘My wife 
never hurts herself at work and no 
man can bear her tongue. I spend 
just as little time at home as possi- 
ble and leave the place and her and 
the children.’”’ Alas! I have learned 
that women are not angels and many 
fail to bear with meek submission 
their share of life’s burdens, but are 
you acting the part of a Christian 
husband and father in thus abandon- 
ing the place? If your wife is not 
an agreeable companion for you, she 
cannot be capable of molding and 
developing the young minds left to 
her care. Spend all the time you 
can in your home, making yourself 
both useful and agreeable there, and 
if, by the time you have molded 
yourself into a loving, forbearing, 








model husband, you have not con- 
verted your wife, you will have been 
amply rewarded for the effort by the 
consciousness of having done your 
duty and by the loving devotion of 
Christian children. 
MRS. A. E. G. Y. 
Surry Co., N. C. 





A Suggestion. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I see various 
members suggest different subjects 
for discussion. May I suggest that 
we—all of us—give some recipe 
which we know to be good—some- 
thing we have tried ourselves and 
found entirely satisfactory and which 
would be instructive to young house- 
keepers, and older ones, too, for that. 
matter? I do not mean to do away 
with the ‘discussions,’ but suggest 
that when we know a good thing, 
we ‘‘pass it on.’?’ Now as I make 
the suggestion I will offer herewith 
my mite to those tired women who 
do their washing and have no ma- 
chines. 

Take half pound of any good soap 
(I prefer Octagon), chip it fine and 
pour over it one-half gallon cold wa- 
ter, set on stove and let melt. Take 
one-half pound cooking soda and 
pour over this one-half gallon boil- 
ing water. When soap is well melted 
pour the two mixtures together and 
let stand until cool, then stir well 
and bottle for future use. When 
ready to wash soak the clothes over 
night and if you have lye soap—as 
most country homes do—soap the 
most soiled places. Next morning 
prepare your boilers and when the 
water is milk warm pour in so much 
of the mixture as is needed to make 
a good lather, wring out your clothes 
and drop in, let boil one-half hour 
after it begins to boil. Look them 
over in your first water after taking 
them from boiler, if you see any 
soiled places rub lightly and rinse in 
the usual way. Try this all who 
need to do so and see if it is not 
a perfect boon. 





MINNEHAHBA. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 








o- LET THE... 


SPOTLESS WASHER 


DO YOUR WORK. 
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HIS is the best Washing Machine on the mar- 
ket. WE KNOW IT IS. Or, if not, we 

would not be willing to ship it to you ALL 
CHARGES PAID andallow you to useit 30 DAYS 
FREE, testing it in every way to prove that itis 
the BEST and CHEAPEST Washer offered at any 
price. But we have sold thousands of these 
machines and we know that we can depend on them 
to do all we claim they will do. So if after you 
have used one ofthem 30 days FREE and find that 
it is just the thing you want, we will make the 
terms of payment ~ 


VERY EASY FOR YOU 


and you can get away from the washboard FOR- 
EVER, PLEASE do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of this FAIR PROPOSITION, for we want 
to prove to you that you cannot find an equal to our 
SPOTLESS WASHER. | Ball-bearing which 
makes it the lightest running machine made. 
Made of the finest VIRGINIA WHITE CEDAR. 
Steam tight—never comes loose. Mechanism all 
enclosed—no danger of hands or clothing being 
caught. 

Send a postal card to-day and we will send 
you our SPOTLESS WASHER free for 30 days with 
all Freight Charges Paid. You will be under no 
obligations to keep the machine if you do not 
think it is the greatest invention of the age. We 
will pay all transportation charges back if you do 
not decide to keep It yourself. There are no 
strings to this offer. 


Address SPOTLESS CO., inc. 


Box 364 AcRICHMOND, VA. 
Box 564, CHICAGO, ILL. Box 89, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TREND OF 
IT. 


THE NEWS?”—THE 
EVENTS AS WE SEE 


“WHAT'S 


It was ‘“‘Oid Hickory,’’ we believe, who said he 


didn’t have much use for a man who could not 


spell a word but one way. And when Davy Crock- 
ett wrote his autobiography, he confessed that a 
little 
. but I am not so sure,” he 


friend or two had made ‘‘some alterations 
in the spelling . 
said, “it is not even the worse of that, for I de- 
spise this way of spelling contrary to nature.” It 
seems now that the views of Messrs. Jackson and 
Crockett—and we predict that with these views 
before them our school-boy readers will now wor- 


ship these heroes more devotedly than ever be- 





fore—are winning favor even among the higher 
critics. The latest convert is Mr. Andrew Carne- 


gie who has given a considerable sum to the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board, and its campaign for re- 
formed spelling will now be prosecuted with new 
vigor. 


The Coal Strike. 

It looked time as if this week would 
mark the beginning of one of the greatest labor 
strikes recent years—covering the entire 
Eastern bituminous coal belt. All last weék there 
were conferences between the 


at one 
of 


mine operators 
solidly organized on one hand and the mine work- 
ers no less solidly organized on the other hand— 
is now proposed that the miners shall quit work 
of the conflict, and pay any increased expense, 
having no voice in the matter beyond the moral 
influence of President Roosevelt’s voluntary inter- 
ference. Instead of a general strike, however, it 
is now proposed that them iners shall quit work 
only in those mines whose owners refuse the sug- 
gested increase The Mine Workers 
Union claims that nearly half the mine owners 
will pay this increase at once. 


in wages. 


* * * 
The Morals of High Finance. 

The apostles of ‘‘the higher law,’ the polishea 
gentlemen who argue that the exigencies of high 
finance justify them in using methods outside the 
Ten Commandments, were very much offended at 
last week’s illustration of the obtuseness of the 
public mind. The Honorable George W. Perkins, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s right-hand man, and un- 
til recently first vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, was arrested—yes, sir, 
arrested on a charge of larceny just as if he had 
abstracted a forty-cent hen from a neighbor’s hen- 
house instead of taking $43,765 of the policy-hold- 
ers’ money and giving it to the Republican cam- 
paign fund. ‘Half of the policy-holders may have 
been Democrats, and to take their money to assist 
the Republican Party certainly goes to the estab- 
lishment of felonious intent,’’ says District At- 
torney Jerome. The outcome of this case will be 
awaited with no little interest. 

* * * 
An Example of Railroad Discrimination. 

Sam Jones says that by the time the Senate gets 
through with the rate bill it will be a third-rate 
bill and the present trend of Senate argument 
seems to justify the remark. But the people are 
wide-awake now and they will not be content with 
any measure “full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing.’’ The 
Rill with amendments will 
folks at 


men who murder the Hepburn 


and the 
memory 


be marked 


home will keep their green. 
And in this connection we are reminded that the 
last issue of the Boston Transcript gives a brief 
resume of the contest between Danville, Va., and 
Lynchburg, Va., sometime ago—this instance of 
how freight discriminations build up one section 


at the expense of another being so timely in view 








; puts the matter in this fashion: 





of the rate bill discussion that we reprint it here- 
with: 

“Danville was under absolute servitude to the 
Southern. Lynchburg, its competitor, was enter- 
ed by both the Southern and the C. & O. The 
Cc. & O. observed the Long and Short Haul clause 
voluntarily, like the Pennsylvania, therefore 
Lynchburg took the low Norfolk and Richmond 
rates. On all western traffic Lynchburg has sixty- 
six miles longer haul than Danville, yet the South- 
ern carried freight through Danville to Lynchburg 
in the same trains and even in the same class ‘at 
an average rate per ton per mile of just about 
one-half what the Southern receives for the same 
service when rendered for the inhabitants and 
merchants of Danville.’ (Danville vs. Southern 
R. 8, I. C. R., 434.) Danville, a town of 20,000 
inhabitants, paid $50,000 a year more transporta- 
tion tax than its competitor Lynchburg for like 
service, with the effect that ‘every pound of raw 
material, every manufactured article..... every 
ton of coal’ cost considerably more at Danville. 
‘The difference in freight rates alone would afford 
a fair profit uponmany manufacturing enterprises.’ 
(Pages 421.) The Commerce Commission found 
this condition of things unreasonable, and recom- 
mended that the Danville should not exceed the 
i.yvnehburg rates by more than 10 or 15 per cent 
(440). On a rehearing, the Southern resisted 
such a reduction in its servile territory because it 
might, if carried out, reduce its dividend on its 
preferred stock, and prevent it from ever earning 
dividends on $120,000,000 of watered common, 
which had been issued when the reorganization 
took place. The Commission pointed out that 
‘railway managers are prone to assume that, in 
the adjustment of their rates, only the interest of 
their own properties must be considered. Mr. 
Culp (the manager) was asked what weight he 
gave to the interest of the city of Danville, to its 
proximity to Lynchburg, to the fact that it was a 
competitor of Lynchburg, and his reply, in effect, 
was, ‘“‘none.” (584.’) The Circuit Court sustain- 
ed the Southern’s contention and overruled the 
Commission, tollowing the precedent set by the 
tribunal of last resort.’’ 

* * * 
Yhe South in the Senate. 

We are grieved to see that Arkansas will send 
Governor Jeff Davis to the Senate (his majority 
is 2,000) to succeed Senator Berry. The South 
has suffered enough by having such loud-mouthed 
fellows as Davis, of Arkansas, and Vardaman, of 
Mississippi, as Governors, and it is far worse to 
have them in the Senate of the United States with 
the eyes of the whole world upon them. And 
Governor Vardaman is also a candidate for the 
Senate, his ambition being to succeed Senator 
Money. 

Down in Alabama we have a peculiar situation 
in that ex-Governor Johnston is a candidate for 
“alternate United States Senator.’”’ Senator Pet- 
tus, aged 84, and Senator Morgan, about 80, are 
both likely to be re-elected in the primary, but as 
their advanced age renders it likely that either 
may not live out his term, an alternate candidate 
is to be named for appointment by the Governor 
in case either should die. Enfeebled by age, old 
man Pettus still has the high regard of his fel- 
lows as he half totters about the Senate. 
War veteran, a Californian ‘‘forty- 
miner,’ and twelve years ago at 72, he still had 
the vim of a man half his years. He wanted to 
fe United States District Attorney and asked Sena- 
“You’re too 

“T may be 
answered the old man, “but 
“put I’m not too old to go to the Senate.’”’ And 
when the campaign ended, old man Pettus had 
won Pugh’s place. 


He is 
a Mexican 


tor Pugh, of Alabama, for support. 
old for the place, Pettus,’’ said Pugh. 


too old for this job,’’ 


* * 

Have the Life Insurance Companies Reformed? 

What we have just said as to the arrest of Mr. 
Perkins of the New York Life Insurance Company 
reminds us to say that the general opinion of the 
most thoughtful students is that the changes in 
the management of the leading New York com- 
panies have been more spectacular than effective. 
The Wold’s Work argues that in most cases while 
we have new men they are new men of the old 
type. And the Country Gentleman of March 31st 
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“The question which we asked last week is 
hardly answered—have the life insurance com- 


panies reformed or merely changed officers? Why 
ure the new presidents so violently opposed to the 
bill—a most obvious measure of reform—requir- 
ing the companies to pay annual dividends? Why 
are the officers of the New York Life making 
such a desperate hunt for proxies to elect such 
trustees as suit them at the next annual meeting? 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel for a committee of 
policy-holders, alleges that these officers have 
spent about $100,000 of the company’s money on 
postage and other expenses incurred in this cam- 
paign. Why is it so important that only the ‘right 
sort’ of trustees be elected? No; the root of the 
life insurance evil is the Nibelung hoard which the 
financiers are not striving to get possession of 
from philanthropic motives. That scattered in an- 
nual dividends, there might be some prospect of 





‘true reform; at present, the idea seems to be to 


send off the curses of the policy-holders on the 
backs of a few scape goats and go right on at the 
same old profitable business, under the ‘higher 
law.’ ”’ 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The Progressive Farmer would be pretty good 
this week if there were no other articles in it ex- 
cept those on our first page. Mr. Hoyle’s article 
on the “how” of acreage reduction is very time- 
After all, the only effective way of keeping 
cotton crop within bounds is to show that 
as much money can be made by growing oth- 
er things. What Mr. Hoyle says, together with | 
the actual figures recently given by Mr. French 
as to the profits in hay and corn making, ought 
to prove helpful to the Cotton Association. Nor 
should we forget here that other record of per- 
sonal experience given on page 1 by Mr. J. H. 
-arker—a very explicit and thoughtful letter. 
The articles of Mr. McDowell and Prof. Soule also 
find a place on our first page by reason of their 
especial timeliness. 

Nearly every farmer in dealing with his hired 
men at one time or another finds himself in doubt 
as to what is right and legal. Three articles by 
Judge Montgomery on “The Relations of Em- 
ployer and Employee,” the first of which appears 
this week, will help the reader to a good under- 
standing of this important subject. 

A notable announcement as to Nitro-Culture is 
printed on page 2. The National Government evi- 
dently rushed into this seed inoculation business 
much too precipitately. 

This week Mr. A. L. French tells how to break 
a colt. It may sound very different from the 
blood-and-thunder method to which you are accus- 
tqmed, but everything French writes is based on 
actual, successful experience, and as Josh Billings 
says, “it ain’t no use to argy agin a sucses.” 

The Progressive Farmer is different from most 
farm papers in that it gives so much attention to 
farmers’ organizations. We are especially anxi- 
ous to have Saturday’s Alliance rallies successful. 

There’s not a second rate article on our Home 
Circle and Social Chat pages from Eugene Field’s 
delightful ‘‘Pittypat and Tippytoe” and Hight . 
Moore’s boyish reminiscences of ‘‘Mothernook’’ to 
Q. B.’s thoughtful article on your personal re- 
sponsibility for patent medicine frauds and Mrs. 
A. E. G. Y.’s lecture to the head of the house. 
And even the men will appreciate - ‘Household 
Hints.”’ 

Our Texas reader’s letter on the cotton situa- 
tion is rather reassuring. And we should like for 
more of our peanut growing readers to discuss 
the matter of protective organization suggested by 
a. 2, ©. 

L. A. E. S. is one of our most polished writers, 
as well as one of the most thoughtful. ‘‘Pleasures 
of Country Life’ is a good piece of work. And 
the widening influence of The Progressive Farm- 
er is shown by the fact that our correspondence 
this week includes letters from Texas, Virginia 
and South Carolina, with letters from Tennessee 
and Georgia left over for next week. 

The most helpful innovation The Progressive 
Farmer has made for a whole year is the ‘‘Weekly 
Market Review’? begun a week or two ago, and 
which we expect to have regularly hereafter. We 
shall be much surprised if this does not prove to 
be one of the most popular features of the entire 
paper. 
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A GOOD IDEA FOR MERCHANTS. 


One of the most conspicuous advertisements 
in the last issue of the Greensboro Patriot reads 
as follows: 


“NO STRING TO IT—IT’S FREE. 


“To every farmer who buys a suit of clothes from 
us in the next sixty days we will give as a pre- 
mium one year’s subscription to the best farm 
paper in the South: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

“We have made no arrangements with the pub- 
lishers for a special price; we expect to pay the 
regular subscription price. If you would save 
money and advance yourself in farming, you 
should wear our clothes and read The Progressive 
Farmer. 


“CHISHOLM, STROUD, CRAWFORD & REES, 
“Greensboro, N. C.’’ 


Greensboro is noted as a progressive city, and 
this bit Of enterprise on the part of a leading 
clothing house is in keeping with the spirit of the 
town. And it is a capital idea for merchants— 
one that they can use with immediate profit to 
themselves while there will be indirect benefits 
also in that the farmers whom they induce to 
read The Progressive Farmer will become better 
farmers and have more money to spend with local 
merchants. 

This plan will help the dealer, help the farmer, 
help the community—and incidentally it is a 
compliment to The Progressive Farmer of which 
we are not unappreciative. 








GET A COPY. 


One of the most valuable Bulletins ever sent out 
by the North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
is the February,1906,number (now being mailed) 
reporting the Test Farm experiments with variety, 
distance, and fertilizer tests with corn and cotton, 
and containing formulas for composting and for 
home mixing of fertilizer ingredients for corn, cot- 
ton and tobacco. Nearly every week brings us 
inquiries about fertilizer formulas, and in season 
the inquiries about different varieties of crops are 
hardly less numerous. What is said in this Bul- 
letin is based on years of careful experiments at 
the North Carolina Test Farms, and the answers 
are therefore authoritative. We should like for 
every reader of The Progressive Farmer to get a 
copy of this February Bulletin and file it away for 
future reference. - It will save much worry next 
sprin. Address Department of Agriculture, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 





ENTOMOLOGIST SHERMAN COMING BACK. 


Franklin Sherman, Jr., whose efficiency, energy, 
and fine, robust character—a clean, big-souled, 
big-bodied fellow—madeh im so popular through- 
out North Carolina in his six years of service 
as State Entomologist, is coming back to take up 
his old work. For some months he has been con- 
nected with the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Canada, but we are glad that our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made it worth his while 





to come back to Tar Heeldom. He will be warmly 
welcomed. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm Products Out- 
lined by a Norfolk Authority. 


The market on chickens dropped on Tuesday 10 
cents a head. Market over-stocked. The hens that 
sold on arrival last week at 56 cents each are 
selling slowly at 55 cents. Small hens are hard 
to move and old stags are not wanted at any price. 
Spring and fall chickens are in demand and al- 
most any size will bring 35 cents and 40 cents 
each. The country is stocked with chickens, and 
when the spring opens up good, we will see the 
market go down, and we look to see old hens sell 
for 30 and 40 cents each. 

Eggs are climbing up, jumped to 15 cents on 
I'riday. We look for better prices during this 
week. The cold storage firms will be buying and 
it will take about 8,000 or 10,000 crates to fill 
up the ice boxes. They will try to get them cheap- 
er at this season, as the loss in Norfolk on storage 





siock last year was $36,000. The total amount 
iost on eggs in the coolers last year in the United 
States was over $40,000,000. Eggs were bought 
last April at 16 and 17 cents and the cost of pack- 
ing and ice was 4 cents. This brought it to 21 
cents per dozen cost. For the past three months 
they have been selling at 9 cents— a loss of 12 
cents on a dozen, or $3.60 on a crate. 

The market is a little off on smoked meat. 
Market is over-stocked with hams, sides, shoulders 
and jowls. Most of it is from North Carolina, 
and is fat and not smoked enough to look good. 
They need lots of pepper, and this should always 
be done before shipping to market. It looks good 
end keeps out the bugs. Hams, 15 and 17 cents; 
shoulders, 10 to 114 cents; jowls, 6 to 7 cents. 
These are present prices. Smoked meat will be 
high in July and August, and if they could be 
held over, would pay a nice profit. Corn-fed hogs, 
dressed, sold last week at 9 cents per pound. This 
is big money for hogs—the best this season. They 
are very scarce and the packers are reaping a har- 
vest. 

There will be no more fancy prices on lettuce 
this season. Market is over-stocked and fancy 
lettuce sells at $1.50, good at $1, and poor stock 
is being crated to the dump. 

No change in hide and fur market: very firm 
and prices are good. 

Blackeyed and black peas $1.25 and $1.50 per 
bushel Very little Florida truck came in last 
week. The shippers lost on lettuce. Only a few 
crates of tomatoes came in and were sold at $3.50 
per crate. 

Strawberries sold at 25 cents, but very few 
came in and demand has been very poor. 

Oranges advanced 25 cents per box. 

Apples very scarce and too high for any dealer 
to make anything. 

Bananas are getting a little cheaper. 

Good stock sweet potatoes $1.75, and are in de- 
mand. 

Cotton low but firm at these quotations: Good 
middling, 11 11-16¢c.; middling, 11 3-8c.; low 
middling, 10 15-16. 

Peanuts are very dull. Good stock sells at 3 
cents. Machine picked at 2 to 2% cents. 

Prices on lumber are increasing and market 
very active. B. 

Norfolk, Va., April 2, 1906. 





We break our regular custom to announce the 
marriage of Miss Carrie May Polk to Mr. David 
H. Browder at Wadesboro, April 4th. The bride 
is the daughter of the founder and first Editor and 
The Progressive Farmer, and Mr. Browder was for 
sometime business manager of the paper. May 
long life and happiness be theirs. 





April Time. 


April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flock of wings of heaven’s own blue; 
There’s a veil of green: on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and 

there; 

There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in jest; 
TYhere’s an arch of color spanning the west— 

April is here! 

—Selected. 





~A Prayer of Thanksgiving for the Season. 


Our God and Father, we thank Thee for the 
awakened earth; for the sweet incense of renew- 
ing Nature; for the fair light of the sun and the 
genial breezes; for the brightening vistas before 
our eyes and the increasing hopes within us; for 
singing birds and humming bees and budding 
plants and crooning insects. Lord, these are 
Thine. From Thy hand they have come, even as 
we ourselves. Grant that we may find joy in 
them and may serve Thee in that joy. Arouse in 
us the spirit of the time, that we may be quick- 
ened to grow and to give Thee praise in joyful 
development, and to’ give our fellowman and 
every creature cheer and brightness. Lord, on 
Thee do we depend, for life, for growth, for hope, 
for joy. Grant that we shall receive these in 
such measure as we need, and let us not forget 
from Whom they are received and to Whom they 
must be returned. Amen.—Selected. 


Let Us Have Peace. 





The Pittsboro Record says that a remarkable 
debate was had in that town one night recently. 
between some of the most intelligent colored citi- 
zens, upon the proposition “That it is best for the 
colored people that they are disfranchised.” The 
affirmative was represented by the two most in- 





fluential colored men in the county when the ne- 
groes could vote, and it won. The debaters for 
the affirmative “asserted that there is now and has 
been ever since the suffrage amendment was adopt- 
ed, a more friendly and kindly feeling between the 
whites and the blacks. They declared that the col- 
ored people were beter off in every respect now 
than they had ever been and were perfectly satis- 
fied and contended with their present condition.” 

Commenting on this, the Charlotte Observer 
says: 

“The facts are exactly as stated and the result 
of the debate shows with what good grace the 
black people have accepted the situation. They 


have not repined, been sullen or ugly about it; 


and in view of their good behavior under their 
disfranchisement isn’t it about time to stop black- 
guarding them ?’—Henderson Gold Leaf. 





Light as a Remedy. 


Daylight is the one thing that destroys the 
germs of disease—all of them—and publicity, 
bringing with it irresistible public opinion, is the 
great cure for social unrighteousness. A shining 
example is furnished by the recent experience of 
the Western Union Company in connection with 
the collection and sale of racing news in New 
York City. The public realized and the directors 
of the Western Union Company realized what the 
company was doing, and immediately the trans- 


mission of racing news to pool-rooms was stop- 
ped.—The World’s Work. 





An Important Consideration. 


In selecting papers one may well take into ac- 
count the character of the advertising matter. 
The farmer is interested not merely in the read- 
ing matter, but in the advertisements. If a pa- 
per carries a very high class of advertising it 
may be assumed at once that it has the patronage 
of high-class farmers, and that they have found 
by leng experience that it is worthy of their pat- 
ronage. If it carries fake advertisements, adver- 
tisements that appeal to the gambling instinct, 
such as dot contests, gold mines, oil wells, it may 
be assumed at once that the reading matter is of 
comparatively little value and that it appeals to 
a poorer class of farmers.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Julius Caesar Up to Date. 


One of the famous orators of Texas was Col. 
Tof Bouie, an unlettered genius, who had much 
language at his control and few facts. 

Bouie referred to the assassination of Julius 
Caesar in one his speeches. This is what he said 
of that historic incident: 

“One beautiful summer day, when Julius Caesar 
was walking down the streets of Spain, happy 
and free from care, along came Brutus and snuck 
up behind him with stealthy tread. Then Brutus 
drew his bowie knife and plunged it into the 
immortal ribs of Julius Caesar, and that grand 
ald man, completely taken by surprise, turned 
on Brutus and in tones of thunder said: “Is that 
you, Brutus, you dirty dog?”—Saturday Evening 
Post. 





Obeyed the Specialist’s Orders. 


A celebrated Continental specialist, to whom 
time was literally money, and who was possessed 
of a fiery temper, made it a rule that all patients 
should undress before entering his consulting 
room, so as not to waste any of his valuable time. 
One day a meek looking little man entered with 
all his clothes on. “What do you mean by coming 
in like that?’ asked the doctor, in a rage. “Go 
and strip at once.” 

‘hut 1 ” faltered the man. 

“T tell you I’ve no time to waste,” yelled the 
doctor, and the poor man left the room in haste. 
When his turn came he re-entered the room. 
“Now, then,” said the doctor, “that’s better. What 
ean I do for you?” 

“T called to collect your subscription for the 
benevolent society.”—The Tattler. 








Wanted it Fresh. 


Joaquin Miller, the poet, is fond of children. 
In Los Angeles one day Mr. Miller said to the lit- 
tle girl on his knee: “I suppose you say your 
prayers regularly 2?” 

“Yes.” said the little girl. “I say them every 
night and every morning.” Then she wrinkled 
her brow in thought, and there was silence for a 
moment. Finally she said: “Why wouldn’t it do 
to pray for our bread once a week, or once a 
month, or even once a year? Why is it that we 
must ask every day for our daily bread?” 

“Tn order to have it fresh, you little goose,” re- 
plied the poet. 
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Key ahene 


Bd and Guitivator 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. Preserves 
moisture at plant roots. 74% feet wide, narrows 
to 30 ins. Famous Hallock flat tooth. Ask 
for book of many photographed field scenes 


of weeder at work. 


KEYSTONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


for any cultivator. Runs 
on the row, where shov- 
els can’t go. Weeds, cultivates, 
uncovers corn, levels. _Makes 
cultivation complete. Send for cir- 
culars of Weeders, Cultivators and 
Attachments. FREE. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 15°3 %. Beaver St. , York, Pa. 


3 20th 
HH ENCH S Century 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator fi Pguble 
Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One Machine, 















at Werld’s Fair, 8t. 
Louis. A wonderful. 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining every 
= possible movement of 
gangs and wheels re- 
7 quired. Easily changed 
to different styles. 
Thousandsin use. M’ fr" sof all kind of Ag’r’l Im- 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 


The Hench & Dromgold 'Co., Mfrs. York, Pa, 





Wood's 
Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 


The best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to givea nice green sward 
the year round. 

Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 
“eed success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VA. 


Ifyou want the sweetest and best Water 
Melons 214d Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed, Our 
Descriptive Catalogue tells all 
about the best kinds to plant. 





























The Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 





WAN TED—Shipments of 
Eggs, Poultry, Hogs and Smoked 
Meat. Write us for quotations. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN... MAY 10-16. 

The Seaboard announces account of above 
occasion rate of one fare plus 25c for round 
trip, from all points in North Carolina; 
tickets to be sold May 8th, 9th, and 10th, with 
final limit ten days from date of sale. The 

Seaboard has double daily service from 

principal points to Atlanta. 

For rates and information, address, 

JIHAS. B. RYAN 

G. P, A., Portsmouth, Va. 
"Co. H. GATTIS, 

T. P. A., Raleigh, N. ©. 





Appropriate Names for Country 
Estates. 


Naming one’s country home is a 
much more important matter than 
one who has never taken it up would 
be likely to suppose. It is not cus- 
tomary here, as it is in England, to 
eall every detached villa by some sen- 
timental title; but the fashion of giv- 
ing a name to one’s houses in the 
country or in the suburban town 
grows more popular every day. The 
house’s name may be pregnant with 
hidden meaning to those who have 
the secret. 

The French names such as “Mon 
Desir,” “Mon Plaisir,” “Bonne Ter- 
re,” “Bell Air,” once so fashionable, 
have all but disappeared. So have 
the intensely sentimental names usu- 
ally derived from some floral combi- 
nation such as “Petunia Dell,” “Lily 
Mead,’ “Blossomdale,” “Clover- 
brook.” 

Such names as “The Oaks,“ “The 
Chestnuts,” “The Willows,” and 
“Cedarcrest,” got a black eye from the 
fact that the trees after which the 
estates are named are usually the 
rarest in the region. That fact has 
served to make householders very 
suspicious of any house named in 
such a way, and the genus has con- 
sequently gone out of a fashion. 

“The Gables,’ “White Towers,” 
and “Chimneys” are other names 
based on architectural features. The 
geological incidents of a place also 
furnished good names, such = as 
“Stonecliff,” “Ridgetop” and “Rock- 
ledge.” These peculiarities © exist 
and are not likely to disappear. 

A woman who ealled her country 
place “Fern Meadows,” because half 
an acre of the ground was sparsely 
covered with sharp and rather rusty- 
looking ferns, was never able so long 
as she tried to make the ferns grow 
after she had been in the place a 
vear. But her die had been made, 
her stationery printed and there was 
nothing to do but to cling to the 
name. 


Nothing is more the style now than 
the use of old English terminations 
along with something to suggest the 
family even if the name itself is not 
used. “Croft,” “dene,” “mead,” 
“holme,” “cote,” “hurst,” “leigh’— 
these are some of the terminations 
combined with family names. “Croft” 
means a small field near a house or 
a small farm. “Mead” comes from 
the old Anglo-Saxon word “mead,” 
which has its modern equivalent in 
meadow. “Holme” means either the 
low flat land by the river or an island 
and is Anglo-Saxon. “Leigh” is the 
same as lea, which means an untilled 
field. 

“TIlurst” means a grove and “dene” 
a dell, or even a dune, which hap- 
pens to be something quite different. 
“Fields” is also a popular termina- 
tion nowadays for a house name that 
begins with the family name. 

“Tfornerhurst” is the name of a 
home in Connecticut owned by the 
family whose name begins the title. 
“Tlopedene,” “Leecroft,” “Shercote” 
—cote means a cottage or a sheep- 
fold—is the name of the country es- 
tate owned by a family named Shear- 
man. Other examples of this same 
way of identifying the country home 
are “Bellholme,“ “Mooremead” and 
“Greenfields.” 

There are nowadays many “halls” 
and “manors;” and “house” has late- 
ly become very common. The great 
trouble with the last word is the sug- 
gestion of a hotel or, perhaps, even 
a boarding-house. 

“Court” is a termination limited 
by the grandeur of the establishment 
to which it is applied. Nobody would 
ever think of calling any home a 
court unless it were really magnifi- 
cent,—Selected. 
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A Texan's Views on the Situation. 


Messrs. Editors: Would you like 
to know how we Texans are getting 
on farming? We are generally back- 
ward with our work. A great many 
have not planted corn yet. We have 
a large acreage sown to oats—twice 
as large as og year, and our corn 
acreage will be larger than last year. 
I am satisfied that there will be at 
least ten per cent reduction in the 
cotton acreage in our country; not- 
withstanding there are a few that 
will plant more than they did last 
year, but such people as these who 
want to make all and want others 
to make none, will act the dog at 
any rates. I fear that a good many 
of our eastern brothers are going 
to plant all eotton this year from 
the quantity of fertilizers they are 
buying. 

Brother farmers, let’s use some 
judgment, and not plant so much 
eotton. We will get more clear mon- 
ey out of a 20,000,000 acre crop than 
we would out of a 35,000,000 acre 
erop. And, again, it will give us a 
chance to make plenty of other crops 
to run us and have some to spare. 
Why should we kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg, when there is 
no use to do so? 

I will give the cotton acreage 
planted on our place for the last 
two years, and what we will plant 
this year: In 1904 we planted 200 
acres; in 1905, we planted 160 acres; 
1906, we will plant 125 acres. We 
ean’t make and gather cotton for 
four or six cents a pound, which 
will be a good price if we plant a 
big crop. 

Let’s plant corn and plenty of feed 
crops and raise lots of hay and a 
young mule or two, and we will not 
need so much money. 

A. E. WHITTEMORE. 

R. F. D. No. 1, Garner, Texas. 





Farmers in the Peanut Belt Need Or- 
ganization. 


We farmers of Hertford County 
are in need of united action. We 
have been reading your paper and see 
through its columns the good organi- 
zation has done the cotton growers 
in the western part of North Caro- 
lina, and Southern States generally, 
and we want to come in and help 
our brother farmers to earry on this 
great work which we stand so much 
I feel that I want to 
help roll this great wheel of pros 
perity, and the majority of the farm- 
ers I talk with: want to come ‘in and 
help. I ask you through the columns 
of your valuable paper to send us a 
man in this county to leeture on the 
need of united action among the far- 
mers, and the good it has done, and 
the good it will do if they will join 
in one body. I know for a truth that 
the Cotton Growers’ Union has saved 
the farmers thousands of dollars 
with the help of your valuable paper 
to strengthen the farmers. 

We not only need a union to help 
us in selling our cotton for what it 
costs us to raise it, but we need 
united action among farmers to help 
them to sell their peanuts and tobac- 
co. The farmers are having to sell 
their peanuts very low, and have to 
pay as high as twelve and one-half 
cents for bags to put them in. Now 
is that right—for me to pay twelve 
and one-half cents for a bag that 
weights fourteen ounces, and sell 
that bag as peanuts at two and three- 
quarter cents ner pound? T ask the 
question to all good thinking men. 
If we buy grain from a commission 
merchant we have to pay from five 
to ten cents for bags our grain is 
shipped in. Wouldn’t it be right for 
the peanut factory men to pay us a 


fair price for our bags that we put 


peanuts in? 


J. T. C. 


Hertford Co., N. C. 


3 Third Street, 








pair of these andyouvill 
have more pleasuremoments 
CRADDOCKCTERRY (0° SHOES 
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® 
No Money in Advance < 
Vehicles and harness, allsold 
direct from factory at lowest 
factory prices. 


Genuine 
F Trial 
ree Piai. 
No money, no note to sign, no deposit. * Anderton” 
Vehicles must sell themselves. Two years approval 
test, backed by 825,000. bank deposit put up as @ 
guarante e to make you sure of your money back. 


rite for our free 110-page illustrated catalogue 
No. 21 It fully explains our offer. 


THE ANDERTON MFG. GO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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silage | Methods 


That is the title of our new 216 page book. It 
tells everything anybody could possibly want to 
know about the silage subject. You can’t think 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
AD about the crops aud how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges. Wehave always 
sold the book for 10 cents, but for a Imited 
time, to any reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send a 
copy tree. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG, CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 


SPRING PLANTED TREES; 


Just before the spring growth starts is one 
of the best seasons to plant freshly dug 
FRUIT, SHADE, and ORNAMENTAL trees. 
They start to GROW AT ONC E, and do not 
lose vitality as they do when dug in the fall 
and kept over five or six months before 
growth can start. This is common sense. 
We havea large stock that can be dug and 
shipped on short notice. 


John. A. Young, Prop. 
GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


Greensboro, - - N.C. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. 


* i 6-80 For 
200 Egg 
INGUBATO 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Jil. 


CANNING CUTFITS. 


We make and sellithem ’to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 

































The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE NEWS. 


Lecturer Cates in Cumberland. 


Bro. H. M. Cates, our esteemed 
State Alliance Lecturer reached 
Cumberland Tuesday, March 13th, 
and in the evening of the same day 
spoke to the members and friends 
of Godwin Alliance and on the fol- 
lowing evening to Wade Alliance. 
Though the notice of Brother Cates’ 
coming was short and the weather 
threatening, a goodly number was out 
to hear him at each place. Each of 
these Alliances is in a healthy con- 
dition. To my own knowledge Wade 
has received and initiated from one 
to five at every meeting during the 
past three months and they meet 
twice a month. On the evening of 
the 15th I accompanied Brother 
Cates to South River Sub, in Samp- 
son County. There the brethren and 
sisters did not propose for him to 
entertain them and they give him 
nothing in return. They had a beau- 
tiful programme arranged of recita- 
tions by children and essays by a 
number of young ladies that were 
entertaining and interesting. After 
the address of Brother Cates there 
the “doors of the Alliance” were 
opened and fifteen members were re- 
ceived. Brother Cates went on his 
way in the good work in Sampson 


the following day. J. ©. BAIN. 





County Alliance Meetings. 


Orange County Alliance will meet 
at Alliance headquarters near Hills- 
boro, Saturday, April 14th. It is de- 
sired that every sub-Alliance in the 
county will send delegates to this 
meeting. Visiting Alliancemen cor- 
dially welcomed. 

T. B. PARKER, 
State Secretary. 
* * * 


Franklin County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet with Justice Sub second 
Thursday in April, at 10 o’clock a. 
m. I earnestly request every Sub 
to be fully represented by delegates 
and a large number of visiting breth- 
ren. W. H. STALLINGS, 

Secretary. 
« * * 

Sampson County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet with Salemburg Sub on the 
second Thursday in April, 1906. We 
hope to have a good attendance. 

F. E. WRENCH, 
Secretary. 
* * * 

The Wilson County Farmers’ Al- 
liance will meet with Saratoga Sub 
Alliance on the second Thursday in 
men in this and adjourning counties 
to meet with us. 

J. H. FLOWERS, 


Secretary Treasurer. 





Prepare Now for April County Alli- 
ance Meetings. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just 
made another visit to the good old 
county of Johnston, and am glad to 
say the trip was a great big success. 
Johnston County now has twenty-two 
Sub Allianees composed, to say the 
least, of some of the best men and 
women at all. 

If every county in Nerth Carolina 
were as well organized as Johnston, 
the farmers would have nothing to 
fear, because they could overcome 
the world, the flesh and the ———, 
or any other obstacle that might set 
out to take the advantage of them. 
I go next to Cumberland and Samp- 
son Counties, and when I get back I 
will take time to tell the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant of my success there, for I 
know now that it will be successful. 

I want to remind the Alliancemen 
of North Carolina that the time for 
our April quarterly meeting is near 












at hand. The prospect now in many 
counties is that this will be a great 
meeting. Let us begin to get up an 
interesting program and a big crowd. 
Get together the best talent in your 
community in the way of music; 
bring out the organ, the violin and 
the guitar. Get up some soul-stir- 
ring music. Procure the best speak- 
ers you can, so that all may say at 
the close of the day: “It was good to 
be there.” Let nothing  side-track 
the Alliance. Then write up these 
meetings and send them to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. See to it that every 
family represented in the Alliance 
takes the paper. Let’s get a move on 
us. Let us adopt for our motto for 
the time to come, “Know something, 
do something, and be something.” 
With many thanks to the good peo- 
ple of Johnston County for the many 
kindnesses received, I make you my 
best bow and wish you ladies especial- 
ly abundant success now and forever. 
H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Oo., N. C. 





My father is a subscriber to your 
paper and I am really glad he is, for 
I like the paper so much myself. It 
is filled each week with good things— 
things good for all. I think it one of 
the best papers published. I am 
truly glad that you will not insert 
advertisements which will injure the 
people, for in doing that you would 
be working for money and not to 
help the people. Really, I don’t see 
how you can publish such a good 
paper for so small an amount. I am 
truly glad that The Progressive Far- 
mer is fighting the patent medicine 
fraud and the whiskey evil. There 
is no true Christian but that will 
fight it with all their might. It is a 
great fraud. The people who make 
these medicines, or a greater part of 
them, are not physicians and do not 
know anything about the human sys- 
tem.—Simon Barker, Lucia, N. C. 





Cows that are to calve in the spring 
should be well nourished and in good 
condition. It is a law of nature that 
the parent must be well nourished to 
produce healthy offspring. 





To fear that perhaps he will not 
come to bless our work is weakening 
doubt.—Alexander Maclaren, D, D. 


W.L.DOUCLAS 
63:50 8 $3: °° SHOES th 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 

cannot be equalled atany price. _ 
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A 
REWARD to anyone who can 

$1 0,000 dispreve this statement. 

If could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe: 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greate) 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

Ww. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes foi 
Men, $2.50, .00. Boys’ School é 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 

N.—Insist upon having W .L.Doug 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuin 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 





<<a Columbia 
fi) Special 





Every inch a buggy—and a beauty— 
wearing value through and through. 


Bostonian Surrey, $75 
One of our finest; richly trimmed 
and fitted out for people 
who care for the best. 





Columbia Victoria 
Bike Stanhope, $65 


A Queen among Single Seaters. Very 
Stylish and easy-running. 





Columbia Winner Surrey, 


Splendid family rig, of rich design 
and finish. 





$35" 


COLUMBIA KING 


Greatest vehicle value ever offered. <A 
buggy guaranteed to be equal in every re- 
spect to the kind sold in your neighborhood 
for $75 to $100—crowning feature of our 
25 years of successful manufacture. 
to your order at lowest factory price. 


nice 
pv 





A | DOSCP \ 


VS 


Built 


The Columbia King has special features of great 
value: Bradley shaft couplers; finest open-head springs, 
longitudinal spring ; long-distance axles; screwed rim 
wheels; our_latest inter-locking, rear circle, slotted fifth 
wheel—strongest on the market; Prince George patent 
leather dash; four roll-up back curtain straps}; outside 
extension top braces; double braced, wrought ironed 
second growth hickory shafts; rubber padded steps and 
many Other features fully described in our catalog. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 3Yo2"0w you 


30 days after 


the time you receive the vehicle, in which 
to thoroughly try it out and to prove our 
every claim. 


Every Columbia buggy is fully 


GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS 


61.50 You take no risk in purchasing a Columbia. 


Our new catalog is the biggest, most in- 
teresting and most complete we ever issued. 
You'll find it packed with practical buggy 
sense. 
and mail it to us to-day. 


Fill out the accompanying coupon 
Why delay? 








Our Famous ‘“* Thomas J.” 





FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TO US. 
Columbia Mfg. G Supply Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Please mail me your large catalog FREE ofcharge, 





Single Strap a 


Our harness-making and saddlery 
department is one of the most 
extensive in America. 


COLUMBIA MFG. @ SUPPLY CO. 
806 Vandalia Ave., 


Cincinnati, O. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A LEVEL 


write for descriptive circulars of the BOSTROM IM- 
and BUILDERS LEVELS. Practical 
up-to-date instruments that any one can _ use. 
mended by protemens! men of repute and by the most 
‘armersof the country for Terracing, Irriga- 

tion, Drainage and Building purposes. 
Price $12.60 and $25.00 including Telescope, Tripod and 


Recom- 


A i NN 


Rod. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 


26 W. Alabama St., Atianta, Ga. 








treated. 


most efficacious and harmless one. 





MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 






G.P.PILURGASON 


one can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent free 


to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 














THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetable Caner, 











The only complete one on the market. 
Need neither 
The Canner weighs 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans, Ca- 


Saves time, fuel and labor. 
cook stove nor furnace. 


within doors or out under the trees. 


pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 


If you should buy any other Canner on 
the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE TT. G. WILSON. 
pes” Send for circular. Address, 


E. H. & S. M. WILSON, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Improved Allien 


| ! 
Silk Gotton Seed. 

I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
genuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
farm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 
cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Roston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
planting and cultivation with each order 
for seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


Beés! Bets! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, IIl. 

‘*We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most easily attached 
or detached of any imple- 
ment made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to any. 
Steel grips that never slip. 
Can be gotatany Hardware 
store. Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F, P. TOWNSEND, Paint Post, N. Y. 




















RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 














Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


COCKE’S PROLIFIC CORN, selected Seed, 
on ear, and grown for a number of years 
from selected seed, apart from other corn. 
= a” KILGORE, State Chemist, Raleigh, 














YOU’RE PROGRESSIVE? Try our hand- 
some Buckeyes. Newest Red Breed. Magnif- 
icent layers. Matingcircular Wyandottes. 
SUCCESS FARM, B., Ridgewood, N. J. 


LEGHORNS—We have New York win- 
ners, own breeding. 40 eggs from Exhibi- 
tion Stock only $4 00: 40 ‘-Utility.”’ $2.50. Mat- 
ing circular. Buckeye. SUCCESS FARM, 
B., Ridgewood, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Improved Prairie State Incu- 
bator, three hundred egg capacity, good con- 
dition—fifteen dollars. URAHA POULTRY 
FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


FIFTEEN B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORH, Mansfield, Ga. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 
now ready at $1 50 per setting. MRS. C. . 
MOORE, Double Oaks Farm, Charlotte, N. 


BARRED ROCKS, White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Brown an 
White Leghorns, Eggs fifteen, $1, thirty, $1.50. 
A. F. NEWTON, Lawndale, N.C. 























I HAVE THEM—Eggs for hatching from 
thoroughbred Silver Laced and White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. 8. C. Brown Leghorns and a few 
Eggs from White and Black Minorcas. Price 
$1 va 15 Eggs. W. E. BARRETT, Farmville, 





WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER. Statesville, N. © 

WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on the 
stump or delivered on cars in logs. State 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, Man- 
chester, Va. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this. Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
oe me write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
on, N.C. 











““WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 


Matters in Our Edi 


Public 


not Mentioned 


Governor Swanson has designated | 
April 16th as “‘Arbor Day” in Vir- 
ginia. 

Brodie L. Duke was awarded a di- 
vorce from his wife on the ground 
of misconduct. 

It is estimated that high license 
in Ohio will close 5,000 saloons and 


throw from 10,000 to 15,000 men 
out of work. 
Hon. U. X. Gunter, Jr., Attorney- 


General of South Carolina, died Sun- 
day at his home at Batesburg, S. C., 
of tuberculosis. 


A delegation of British cotton 
manufacturers arrived in Boston last 
week and will later come South to 
investigate the cotton situation. 


The Veterans’ Association of Blue 
and Gray was organized in Atlanta 
last week with General Julian S. 
Carr, of Durham, N. C., as comman- 
der-in-chief. 


Emory and Henry College, located 
at Emory, Va., is to receive a gift of 
$25,000 from Andrew Carnegie on 
condition that $75,000 be raised by 
the college. The college will put an 
agent into the field to raise the 
money. 


It is stated that the President has 
in’ mind a Southern man for another 
expected Cabinet vacancy, this man 
being former Senator McLaurin, of 
South Carolina. The South has no 
representative in the Cabinet at pres- 
ent. 


Senator Culberson, of Texas, pre- 
sented a petition from the Texas Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association urging the 
passage of the bill, as by an increase 
by the railroads of rates on cattle, 
the raisers will pay $10,090 more 
freights this year than in 1905. 

* * * 
South Carolina’s New Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

The appointment of Gen. LeRoy F. 
Youmans as Attorney-General of the 
State to succeed Mr. Gunter will five 
general satisfaction. General You- 
mans has for many years been a bril- 
liant lawyer. He rendered valiant 
service under Hampton and others 
during the campaign of 1876. He 
became Attorney-General in 1877 and 
continued in that office for five years, 
subsequently serving as District At- 
torney during President’s Cleveland’s 
first administration. No man in the 
State, perhaps, is better qualified to 
take up the duties of the office than 
he.—Greenville Mountaineer. 

* * * 
Much Money for the Jamestown Ex- 
position. 


Washington Dispatch: The House 


torial Review—Press Comments on 
Affairs. 


have authorized a favorable report 


on the bill carrying the following 
appropriations for the Jamestown 
Exposition: $250,000 direct appro- 


priation, $400,000 for government 
pier, $250,000 for government build- 
ing, $50,000 for officers’ rendezvous, 
$100,000 for enlisted men, $100,000 
for transportation of soldiers and 
arms, $100,000 to the negro develop- 
ment company which will hold an ex- 
position in connection with the event. 
The committe also considered an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 at Jamestown 
Island, $5,000 for enclosing grounds 
and $10,000 to continue excavations 
there in search of antiquities. 








The Vulgar Fraction. 

The good and bad in machines as 
well as in life may be represented 
by the sign of the common or vulgar 
fraction. No machine is perfect, as 
no life is complete and without flaws. 
Hence neither can be represented by 
a whole number. The idea is sug- 
gestive and full of lessons. The nu- 
merators of some look large till we 
see the size of the denominators and 
begin to reduce the fraction to the 
simplest form. Some people never 
think of anything but their many 
good qualities—the size of their nu- 
merators, but many a man and many 
a business and many a machine has 
gone down before the test of cancel- 
ling the good with the bad. It is 
our denominators that need our at- 
tention, for it is here that we find 
the leaks that destroy our business 
and the faults that ruin us and hu- 
miliate our friends. 
have more than they owe and still 


Men may even 


have nothing in the end because they 
owe too much, and one small fault 


may ruin the finest machine ever 
made. 
When the designers, two of the fin- 


engineers in this 
country began work on our latest en- 
gine, the Liddell-Chambers, their in- 
structions were to produce a machine 
that had the fewest faults. We hope 
we have it. It is attracting atten- 
tion wherever it is seen and the men 
who know most about engines 
those who like it best. 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Complete Ginning and Saw Mill 
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Committee on Arts and Expositions 


Outfits, Pulleys, Shafting, ete. 
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Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— @™ 


if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


, MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, C 


SAD LALARIASTA LIAS SAE APSA IA PPP PPD PIP BPD 


SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 


ualities and great durability of the ‘M 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 


“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


Easy Payments 
















of the most prominent Colleges in the 
after critical examination of several dif- 
makes have selected the “MATHU- 


is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
ATHU- 


recognized as the “LEADER” and 
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Catalogue and full 


MFG. CO., 


ONN. 34,000 IN USE. 





Southern Pines, N. C., February 2, 
1905.—The Larence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio: I used your Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam for sweeny 
and it is far superior to anything 


else. I also had a mare with big 
knee, caused from running away, 
falling and bursting knee cap. Caus- 
tic Balsam brought it down to al- 


most the original size.—M. N. Sugg, 


STENG 


ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, |/fyou use Stencils, give us a tria /order, } 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators) |right. We strive to excel and please, i 
Shippers, |Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us, 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS, 
cap SOx 34 wae ATLANTA, GA. aoe 













Breeder's Directory. 
Close Out at Half Price 


100 Barred Buff White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes and Brown Leghorns at $1.00 each. 
Eggs $1.00 per setting. Write quick. 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Burlington, N.C, 


Eggs For Hatching. 


I am prepared to furnish eggs from the 
following varieties of thoroughbred 
poultry: White and Brown Leghorns, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Light Brahmas and 
Black Tail Japanese Bantams. Have 
hatched as high as 83 chicks from 92 
eggs in February. Eggs $1.50 per 15; 
$6.00 per 100. 


“?" 


B. G. Briggs, Prop. C. W. Worley, Mgr. 


Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 








POULTRY FARM, 
East Durham, N. C. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Cornish Games 

Brown and White Leghorns 
Light Brahmas 

Bronze Turkeys 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wher- 
ever shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire 
Pigs $1000 each. Jersey Cattle. Ped- 
igrees furnished with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.50. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. C. 


Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


FOR SALE! 


Pair registered Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
bought from a fine Obio herd—not related, 
Strictly first-class cattle in every respect. 
For further particulars, address 


BOSTIAN BROBS., R. 3, Statesville, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Duston Strain—bred for business. Prolific 
winter layers and good market fowls—just 
what you want. Eggs $1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 100. 


H. 8. WARD, Speights Bridge, N. C. 
EARLY YELLOW SWEET PIE | 
POTATO PLANTINGS 


$3.00 PER BARREL, 


ONE GUERNSEY BULL 


Eleven months old; fine. Price $50.00. One 
Jersey Bull, 12 months old; fine. Price $40.00 
Merino Ram Lambs, January Lambs $10.00 
each. W. WOODLEY, Cherry, N. UV. 


NESTLE DOWN 
Stock and Poultry Farm. 


BARRED ROCKS. 

















Eggs $1.00 per 15, $1.50 per 30. 15 fine strong 
Cockerels $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. A. Anderson, Macon, N. ©. 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 











FOR SALE 


——— AT = 


Occoneechee. 
ee te teh ee 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 








Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 





Pigs, Fine 





Tamworth Pigs. 


Eggs for hatching 
all 


strains of Chickens. 


from the popular 





Pekin Ducks and 


Bronze Turkeys and 


White Holland Turkeys, 








also Belgian Hares. 
== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 














. BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .. .. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N.C 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
—— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
Months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 

R. L. SHUFORD, 


Newton, N. C. 


ARLEIGH FARM 


Registered Berkshires. 









































20 choice Pigs for sale from Kate Highclere 
No, 76022, and Arleigh’s Queen, No. 80224. 
PRICE $5.00. 

Try one and get a bargain. 

LW. TERRY, Route 1, Cedar Grove, N. C. 








Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games. 
Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26. 

P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


EGGS FOR SALE! 











pur Orpington, Rose and Single Comb 
L ode island Reds, Columbian, Silver 
‘aced, Partridge and White Wyandottes. 


G. H. SHOOK, Eufola, N.C, 


Ss. C. White Leghorns. 


First Prize Winners.—E 
. 2 -—Eggs $1.00 for 15, $2.50 
for 4. Registered BERRSHIRE SWINE, 
prize winners—Biltmore stock. 


R. H. MERRITT, McAdenville, N.C. 














N OW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
FARM, West Durham, N.C. 


Oak Ridge Farm 








"Has choice Berkshire Pigs and Shorp- 


shire Buck Lambs (all from Registered 
Stock) for sale at $5.00 each. 


R. oO. CATES, 
CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIGS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chickens. 

_— me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 
ed. 


WELBORN, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Egos and Pigs 


ORPINGTON PLACE 


Can furnish a limited number of S. C. Buff 
Orpington Eggs from a very select pen head- 
ed by a Cock Imported (from England.) 
Eges at $3.00 per 15. Pen No.2, (Cook Strain 
Cock) at $2.00 per 15. Pen No. 8, flock of 70 
Free Range Buffs at $1.00 for 15. Everything 
guaranteed pure bred. Buff Orpingtons as 
winter layers head the list. 

Poland China Pigs, ipedigreed) at $5.00 for 
a choice 2 to 3 months old pig. 

Orpingtou Poultry Journal 60c per year. 
We are agents for New Method Incubators 
and Brooders. 


Fay Crudup, Prop. 


Jeffress, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 





te 


B. 
R. F. D. 2, 


T. 














S. C. Brown Leghorns 
AND FANTAIL PIGEONS, 
Stock and Eggs for sale. FOLDER FREE. 


JNO. P. GREENE, © “north Garona” 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 
to 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 








Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale atallitimes. Pedigree goes with ship 
ment. Pricesinreachofall Writeme. E. 
3 WRIGHT, BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. KR. 

1 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Fresh, choice, carefully saved eggs, $1.00 
for 15, $3.00 for 60. 6 fine Cockerels from this 
flock $1.50 each. Apply to 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, JEFFRESS, Va. 


BROWN LEGHORNS—}) eggs one dollar. 
Satisfaction or money back Proceeds will 
hetp build a church C. L. MILLER, 
Hickory, N.C. 


THE ‘LAYING QUEEN ” 


Single Comb Brown’ Leg- 
borns—large egg strain— 
also Barred and White 
Plymouth Kocks, 
Orpingtons and White 
Wyandottes. Prolific egg producers. 
$1.00 per 15. 
VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM, 
D. A. McLaucblin, Prop., Vass, N. C. 




















IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
, Buff and Partridge Cochin 





Or B. P. 
Brown Leghorn 
Bantamse—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mount HOLLy, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 

R. H. W. BARKER, 


LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 
FOR PURE BRED 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


of the most popular blood lines. Extra lot 
of bred Gilts for March and April farrow. 
Fine lot of White Holland Toms. Write us 
for prices. 

L. M. Whitaker & Co., 
MULBERRY, - - TEENNESSEE. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games, 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season, 























DAVIS’ BARRED ROCKS 


Won the past show season at the Raleigh 
and Mecklenburg Fairs, and at the 
Monroe, Salisbury and Charlotte Poultry 
Shows—nore prizes than all their com- 
petitors. 

Write for show record. Some fine 
Cockerels for sale. 


EGGS $3.00 FOR 15. 
B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular, 
Eggs for hatching—200 fine breeders—NSetting, 
$1.50 and $3.00. Eggs for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95% points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at $2 00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Barred Buff and White Plymouth Rocks 
Hawkins astrain of Barred Rocks, White Buft 
and Partridge Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, 
Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, Partridge 
Cochins, White and Brown Leghorns—Price 
$1 00 for 15, $2 00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100, 
two-thirds hatch guaranteed or order dupli- 
cated at one half price. A few nice Cockerels 
for sale of different breeds. OAKLAND 
POULTRY FARM, C. J. Wariner, Manager, 
Ruffin, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 

MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 

FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 

Wyandottes are good layers 

and sure winners. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $4.00 

= 50, $6.00 per 100. JNO. H. FLEMING, 

arren Plains, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. No 
trouble to answer letters. 

















SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C, Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
bag blood in this country. Also Polané 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Batuevuro N. « 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 
A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 
RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

UFF WYANDOTTES, 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 


WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. ©c. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. O. 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale, 


Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 


MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The breed that lays. Eggs $1.00 for 15, 
$1.75 for 30. No stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P.O. or E. M. Order pre- 
ferred. 


Orchard Home Farm, 
VASS, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Bred for Utility and Beauty. Eggs $1.00 per 
15, $2.50 per 45. 


Otter Peak Poultry Yard, 
G. D. WINGFIELD, Prop., Bedford City, Va. 


ONE BLACK SEVEN-YEAR OLD JACK 


For sale, Write for particulars, 


D. P. KINCAID, MT. HOLLY, 
Gaston County, North Carolina. 

















BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals, Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 106 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO., 
Cornelia, Ga. 





FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale, Send siamp 
for \descriptive price 
list. 


a@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERKE- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS . . : 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


REGISTERED ANGUS BULL. 


One extra fine imported Angus Bull 3 
years old, gentle and in condition. No 
finer in the South. A good sire. For 
price, address 

L. G@. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - North Carolina. 


BARRED ROGKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 75c per setting of 15, 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedfor 
City, Va. 

MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 
Route No. 1, - - Bedford Gity, Va. 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England, If 
you want the best, address, 

Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - NORTH CAROLINA, 
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{You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain Is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use# 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
grains and seeds equal to any. No experts needed. 
Low in price. Fully guaranteed. Write at once. 


Belle City Mfg. Co., 7” 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
Box 109. 







CATALOGUE 


FREE 





@ a B 
PIONEER GUARANTEED 
NURSERY STOCK 

“AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 

te mame—pure bred and 

heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 

f list. We save you money. 
A HART PIONEER NURSERIES 


Establisheé 1865. Fort Scott, Kan, 













SFENGE macco— 


\\\e—) -_ Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
ea as have no agente. Selldirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
NeW Lol & styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box72. WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON PENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 

















Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 












This 
Much 
Is 


Certain: 






if you are an energetic young man 
or woman,and that energy is accom- 
panied by a desire to enter the com- 
mercial field and there do well, this 
college can open every avenue to 
success for you by imparting to you 
a practical knowledge of all the de- 
tail of the business offices of banks, 
firms and factories—let us send our 
catalogue. Write the nearest of our 


colleges. 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HovusToN, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBUS,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














Pleasures of Country Life. 
Editors: There is some- 
thing astir in Nature now that 
thrills the heart of the farmer. 
Things are humming in the fields, 
and this is well. The man who 
starts well, thinks intelligently, and 
works faithfully, reaps the reward.° 
Farming is an honest, satisfactory 
oceupation. 

To be well-to-do in other things 
than land would hardly compensate 
one for the lack of a title to a bit 
of earth. Ruskin said, “God has lent 
us the earth for our life.” And this 
is true of the man who does not 
claim any of its acres. He walks 
over its surface, travels as suits his 
convenience or fancy, eats its splen- 
did products, breaths its fine airs, 
gets health in its sunshine, enjoys 
that beautiful sky-pavilion that 
tents us all in, and regales himself 
with all its beauties. It is a grand 
thing to have all this as our in- 
alienable heritage. But think of the 
one who has title to a real, ideal 
farm, with bottom land, beech bot- 
tom, and upland; with woods, hills, 
elevations, depressions, springs, 
streams! And think how he feels 
as he walks through the woods with 
a cushion of pine-needles beneath 
his feet, or a carpet of oak and 
hickory leaves crackling at every 
step, or drinking at some wayside 
spring that bubbles up in its setting 
of moss and ferns! And think of 
him as a reverent grateful man, who 
remembers the Author of his exist- 
ence and his blessings, and pauses 
in these quiet places in reflective 
mood to ponder the “whence and the 
whither.” For, because a man is a 
farmer, and has to do with hard 
problems and tiresome labor, is no 
reason why he need be uncultured 
or hard. On the contrary, there is 
something all around to ennoble and 
elevate his thoughts and feelings; 
something to fashion his inner na- 
ture to the beauty and harmony of 
what he sees. 

Many a tired denizen of the city, 
weary with its noise, and sights, and 
toil, longs for the haunts of his 
youth—for many of them were rear- 
ed on the farm. Their thoughts are 
sometimes of blooming orchards in 
spring, or laden orchards in autumn, 
or perhaps of spacious outbuildings, 
with hens’ nests in cozy corners, or 
pigeous glancing and poising about 
on shining wings, of bleating lambs, 
or lowing cattle, neighing horses, or 
quacking geese, and of an old farm 
house—a home, where the sun slants 
in at wide doors, where mother may 
be seen, after the toils of the day, 
setting by the hearth-side with calm, 
benignant face, or father reading the 
paper or pausing in meditative atti- 
tude; and of a time—and such a time 
—when hope was young and hearts 
were joyous, intentions strong. to 
live a grand, true, beautiful life! 
Say not that even a glimpse of such 
a scene is not good for the world- 
weary soul! L. A. E. 8. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


Messrs. 








Spanish Peanuts: A Valuable Crop. 


Messrs, Editors: I have been grow- 
ing Spanish peanuts for many years, 
and will continue to grow them as 
long as I stay on the farm. They 
have so many advantages over other 
crops: 

First. They have no insect enemy; 
second, poor, sandy land that would 
pay in any other crop will make a 
fine crop of peanuts; and, third, they 
will withstand more dry weather than 
any other crop. 

The vines when properly cured 
make the finest hay I ever saw. If 
you pull them up in the evening and 
the sun shines bright next day, take 
them in late in the evening and you 





will have the sweetest hay you ever 


saw. My horses will leave alfalfa 
to eat peanut hay cured in this way. 

The nuts make the finest hog feed 
I ever fed. If you want to feed 
your hogs on peanuts, have a block 
in your barn or crib and a sharp 
hatchet and you can chop off the 
bunches of peanuts from a _ pint 
to nearly a quart on each root; you 
can chop off two bushels of peanuts 
while you would be shelling one bush- 
el of corn. They will fatten hogs 
faster than anything else and keep 
them healthy. 

Some pecple say there is no money 
in peanuts, but I know there is, for 
I get money the year round for mine. 
I am now supplying two stores; be- 
sides I fatten my hogs, and feed them 
to my horses and cows. 

Brother farmers, try them by all 
means. Plant the rows three feet 
apart, keep clean and you need not 
worry about the yield. If you plant 
about April 20th, they will be ready 
to harvest by August 20th. They 
are a most valuable crop. 

G. D. PEREGO. 


Newton. Texas. 





More Newspapers Needed. 


We have noticed that the men who 
have regular employment fifty-two 
weeks in the year are, as a rule, our 
best citizens. The loafers and idlers 
—those who have no regular employ- 
ment and don’t want any regular job, 
are the ones who are heard from 
most in the courts. “An idle brain is 
the devil’s workshop,” and he turns out 
his work with ease through an idle 
brain and through idle hands. There- 
fore, one way to exert a moral in- 
fluence is to attend well to your own 
affairs and keep busy! 

A reasonable number of newspa- 
pers coming into a home every week 
is a mighty good investment. And 
in view of the recent decision to abol- 
ish all rural routes that do not han- 
dle as much as 2,000 pieces of mail 
per month, it would be well for pat- 
rons on the weaker routes especially 
to get a hump on themselves and 
take more newspapers. We know 
some one-horse farmers who take 
from half a dozen to a dozen papers, 
and they consider it one of their best 
investments. You'll find such a man 
well up with the times. He reads 
these papers during his idle moments 
and does not lose any unnecessary 
time from his work. We have heard 
some people say they didnt have 
time to read even one paper. The 
truth of the matter is, there’s no- 
body that doesn’t have plenty of time 
to read several papers, if he has any 
inclination to read and keep himself 
informed. 

If a man takes no interest in pa- 
pers himself, he ought to take them 
for the benefit of his children, for the 
newspapers constitute a big factor 
in educational influences. A boy or 
girl will read the local happenings 
before they become interested in oth- 
er classes of literature. The papers 
create the incentive for other classes 
of printed knowledge and leads them 
on to a greater desire for literary 
information, and it’s a mighty sorry 
man that doesn’t want to raise intel- 
ligent. children. Take more papers. 
It will pay in something that is more 
beneficial than dollars and cents.— 
Our Home. 





I think it is not asking too much 
of Mr. Moye that he cultivates an 
acre each sixteen inches, twelve 
inches and eight apart, respectively, 
and publish in The Progressive Far- 
mer the actual results next fall —H. 
J. Faison, Duplin Co., N. C. 





Until May 15th $1.50 will renew 
your subscription one year and pay 








for a new subscriber one year. Regu- 
lar price $2. Order to-day. 





- . 


(iNCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the 4 anon B thom gat and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
ship, etc., by mail.) 


We also 
‘enman- 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent's 
price tointroduceit. Write 
for circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C 











Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 


Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 percent. Can be gg gg changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. OC. 


Sell Nursery Stock! 


Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busi- 
ness that pays well, and is permanent. Some 
with us over years. ust be reliable, 
sober, industrious and well recommended. 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Pomona, N. C. 


Established 1869. 400 Acres. 


DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 











SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agrec- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


LIV.—‘Uncle Jo’’ Takes Mr. Johnson to 


Task and Gives Some Advice 


to a South Carolina Sister. 


Messrs. Editors: Some one has 
said ‘‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,’’ but I just must 
“beard the lion in his den’ and have 
one fling at Mr. H. M. Johnson, of 
Johnson County, who gave us his 
views on poultry raising in the 
March 1st issue of this paper. It 
was a splendid article in defence of 
the American hen, but to the man 
on the fence there are some parts 
of it that don’t just ‘‘gee.”’ 

For instance, in paragraph 10 he 
writes: ‘I consider the profits for 
the last two years have been near 
on to $100.00 per year—the most 
profitable business on the farm.’ 
And, again, just a little further 
down, in paragraph 13, he writes: 
“T have thought for the last two or 
three years I would build a poultry 
house. The average farmer 
will get busy and let the house get 
full of lice.”’ 

Now it does seem strange that a 
man will admit that his poultry that 
by his own admission is only being 
half attended to (and I suppose that 
half is given by his wife), is the best 
paying product of his farm, and yet 
will neglect it, as soon as spring 
comes to work in his crop—which 
does not pay so well, and is ten times 
harder work. 

He gets no eggs in winter when 
eggs are high because his fowls roost 
in trees and sheltered corners. All 
the known eggs rations in the world 
would not make them lay because 
being exposed to all kinds of weath- 
er, it takes everything they consume 
to keep up animal heat, and there 
is no surplus left for egg production. 
How much milk would his cows give 
if they were allowed to stand out all 
night in freezing weather? The 
horse and cow stable should be 
cleaned out every morning, and the 
horses and cows given a good curry- 
ing; if they were not they would 
get lousy and mangy. And yet the 
poor old hen, the money-maker and 
“the most profitable product on the 
farm,” has her house on most 
farms cleaned out in the spring at 
garden making time to put the drop- 
ping on the onion sets. (Its a 
“known onion producer.’’) The poor 
old hen don’t get a currying or a 
cleaning from the hand of man, so 
nature has provided her with sense 
enough to hunt out the madam’s 
newly spaded flower bed in which 
to take a dust bath, nature’s way of 
ridding her body of lice. If the gate 
into the front yard happens not to 
be open she hies herself to the road 
and proceeds to give herself a good 
dusting; that beats ‘‘horse sense.’’ 

We thank Mr. J. very much for his 
letter, for it will give new life tu 
those who are already engaged in 
raising poultry for profit. If a man 
who only half attends to his chick- 


ens (and that half by the “better 
half’), what grand _ possibilities 


there are for those who give more 
time and attention to the best pay- 
ing product of the farm! 

Whole sermons could be written 
about Messrs. Johnson and Scott’s 
letters, but- 

IT. 
Uncle Jo: 

Dear Sir: I read your advice in 
the Progressive Farmer every week. 
I am naturally fond of raising or 
caring for poultry; but I am some- 
What discouraged, but will come to 
you with my trouble, hoping that 
you can advise me and help me out. 
My hens have a habit of breaking the 
eggs, then eating them. Of course, 
I just raise in the old way, just what 
we consume at home, but would like 
to know what causes the trouble, 





and if I can stop them in any way. 
I have oats sewed down for them. 
They run at large. Feed them on 
peas, oats, corn and scraps from the 
table. For the last two summers 
have been bothered with little small 
fleas. I never saw any before. How 
can I destroy them? 
MRS. S. W. R. 
Berkeley Co., N. C. 


It is a very difficult matter to stop 
hens from eating eggs when they 
once form the habit. Birds in con- 
finement are more prone to it than 
those on free range; generally it is 
for the lack of something wanted in 
their ration (lime) and _ for the 
want of something better to do. The 
quickest and best way to stop it is 
to make a frame of any thin strips 
like a lath to fit over nest boxes. On 
the frame tack loosely a piece of old 
sack and in the center make a cross 
cut in the sack, then put some good 
nesting material in nest. When the 
hen goes to lay she sets on the bag; 
when the egg is dropped it rolls down 
through the cut in the sack and 
drops into. the nest, when she raises 
up and finds the egg gone a more 
surprised hen you never saw. Sim- 
ple and effective! Try it and you 
will have no more trouble. White- 
wash your hen-houses, adding sassa- 
fras oil and kerosene to wash, then 
dust your hens with insect powders 
and repeat every two weeks in sum- 


“IT would not take $60.00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. 


“IT would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
eould not get and 
other.’—Edward 
Scholtz. 


THE 


Cole 


PLANTER 






Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO, —Gharlotte, N. 6. 


‘Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large Upright, Horizontal 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 











mer and you will have no trouble |! 


with lice. UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 
f Many years on trial,a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 

side. Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose. 
, Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


SAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, S.C. 










Sincerest Flattery” 


The unprecedented popularity of Royster’s 
FARMERS’ BONE fertilizer has induced some of 
our competitors to advertise Fish Guano, claiming theirs 
to be “just as good.” FARMERS’ BONE is the 
original Fish Guano, and, to prevent being imposed upon, 
buyers should be sure that our trade-mark is on every bag. 
This is the only guarantee that you are getting the genuine 


Farmers’ Bone 


2 Vede with Fish 
F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


** Imitation 
is the 



















Tarboro, N.C, 
Macon, Ga. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
#p FARMER. 


OFFIOE: . 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Bingle SUbSCription, 6 MONLHR.....cccrccescree 005 
Trial subscription, 3 months erm | 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, April 2, 1906. 
Prices to-day ......... 10% farts 
Prices this date last yea ecceee: TAQ? 
CUO a cesnn sssvcosssccvensenecess eeuenteee 


ee 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 2, 1906. 

Flour—winter patents 

ae Spring patents 
Wheat 
Wheat, Southern 
Corn, Southern white 
Oats, No. 2 white. 
Rye, No. 2 
Butter, fancy imitation .. 
Butter, fancy creamery 
Butter, store packed...... 
Eggs fresh 
Cheese, firm 
Sugar, fine granulated. 
Sugar, coarse granulate 






































pes 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, April;2, 1906 


Peanuts, BPEL, IN. ©, NOW cscsecssscccscccccseceress 
Extra Prime, N. C., bu 


“ 





Fancy 
: Prime, Virginia 
. Extra Prime, Virginia, 
ye Beanie Virginia 
nis 
ore. whits, bu 62@65 
N.C. ‘bacon, —_ new, 1D ..reecreeseeseore- LZG@14 
en dul 9@10 


BAe SOW sosiceesecsessecccesesu Ole 








os 


Pork hams 
Eggs. per dozen 
Chickens, grown.. 
apr 1Ng.-eeee 
Turkeys, live 
dressed 











Beeswax 
Tallow 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle, lb 
Tar bbl. 280 1 

















Hides, dry sa 
Hides, green 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 2, 1906, 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DABK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs 
Bhort leaf. 
Medium leaf. 
Long leaf. 9 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs 4.00 to 
Short leaf. 
Medium leaf 


























Long leaf 
Selections 

BRIGHT TOBACOCO—REORDERED. 
Smokers—ComMMoOn ..........cccceeB = he to 


Medium 
Fine 


Cutters—Common ecccccvee coceeeces 
Fine. 




















FilleresCommon. ccccccceescceocees 
Medium 
Good 
Fine 


Wrappers—Common. ecccceee 














Good 
Fine 








enpanseeasaen wceccccccoseeece G00 tO 
SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs, common to good.......... ond 8. 4 to 
Lugs, 1 Fos to prime evecceccee ce 
Short 
Long leaf. 
Wrappers 











RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 2, 1906. 


Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) .. 8 
saver, ehaiee family packed, on 








Hay No. 1, Timothy ......... 
ee GO. 1, CIGUOE ncccacceccacee 
Live Geese Feathers, Ib_-..... 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 


SEED. 


Glover, wholesale, per bu--.... 
Timotbh iy wholesale 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... 
Buckwheat, per bu 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb... 
Dried Pesene, Peeled, per 1b_. 
Peeled, DOIK.....cccneccacccesce 
Unpeeled, 5 SE Sa a aon 


Tub washed, free of b rrs.._.. 
Unwashed, free of burrs. 
Merino, unwashed -_____.__---- 
Burry, 2 to 8c. per lb. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Bacon, Ham, small old -_.... 4 
Hamas, large o)d ............ 
Bides, smo 
Shoulders, smoked —__— 


THE ‘“‘PEERLESS”’ 
PEA HULLER. 


It is a well known fact that cotton, or any other crop, produccd with Vir- 
eS ae. } inia-Carolina Fertilizers will bring the highest possible price on the market. 
s i K beg C rg aad ake hea!thy, strong, well-developed, early cotton, with full grown bolls on 
Vel a 5 mg Write the fruit limbs at the base as well as all the \-ay up to the very top and tip 
Pi delivered p ciees oo 5 ends of the branches of the cotton plants, by liberally using 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. 


LER CO., This is one of the several ways to increase your yields, 


They contain all the materials necessary to supply to your land the ele- 
DALTON, - GEORGIA. ments which have been taken from it by repeated cultivation yearafter year, 
These fertilizers will greatly ‘increase your yields per acre,” for they are 


mixed by capable men who have been making high-grade fertilizers all their 
FARM MA CHINERY, lives. They contain materials in the right proportions to return to your 


soil the plant-foods that it needs. Accept no substitute from your dealer. \ 
PETTY-REID CoO., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. ‘ 





Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Greensboro, N. C. Norfolk, Va. > . Savannah, Ga, 
Durham, N.C. : Montgomery, Ala, 
Charleston, S. C. e Memphis, Tenn. 
Baltimore, Md. Bhreveport, La. 


Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 


Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline Incre ase Searlcorton! ~ Values 


Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engiues, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 


Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed ” Above Par 


Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
prices will get your order. 


! _.. CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 7 | 

I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored ‘aithfully and impartial- | 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the nands of my party, I rely upon: 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 








Very Respectfully 
ARMISTEAD JONES. {| CE 
March 16, 1906. i 











Durability and ease of operation are two desirable features you get in 
the Johnston All Steel Rake. Durability because where the strain and 
wear is greatest, there it is strongest. The head and frame where most 
strain comes are made of angle steel. Wheels are steel with cast hubs 
and round staggered spokes. It’s all steel but the tongue or shafts— 


No Warp, No Shrink, No Split 


Teeth do clean work without scratching; they are long, flat-pointed, 
interchangeable, It’s an easy rake to operate because it is nicely bal- 
anced. Runs light, pleases man and horse. A special rake folder gives 
allits good features and teils why the Johnston Rake is best to buy. A 
postal brings it free and our 1906 catalog _illustrating the complete 

hnston line of **Not in the Trust’? Farm Tools. Write for it today, 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BOX 207, BATAVIA, N. ¥. 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 22h | 


di es 3 revol Sealing we wer. Costs Less to pure and Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. No vibration. Can be mounted on any wagon at small cost—portable, sta- 
Panna ara tga ot pay coger END FOR CATALOGUB. TH E TEMPLE P co., s., Meagher & 15th Sts,, Chicago. THIS IS OUR FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 








SAFE, SIMPLE,SATISFACTORY. 


EXPENSE CEASES WHEN ENCINE STOPs. 


Gasoline Engines 


THE IDEAL POWER FOR RUNNING 


“aa COTTON GINS 


Shredders, Threshers and all Heavy 
Farm Machinery. 


No Engineer or Fireman Required. 


No Hauling of Water or Fuel Necessary. 
SS = _ 
cee 4 DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER. 
greater | We also manufacture a complete line of Stationary and 
power is Portable Engines, Pumps, Hoists and connected rigs. 
required, Write to-day for Catalogue C6 Containing full In- 
specifica- Jormation and Endorsements. 


sia | ]MA/HITE-Bua KESLEE Mr 























